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Young  Soldier  Was  Disappointed  By  Lincoln 
But  Later  He  Held  Him  In  Highest  Esteem 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  Feb.  12  UD— Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  young  soldier  who  turned 
away  in  disappointment,  from  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  who  lived  to  regret  it  and  later  meet 
the  President? 

This  little  know  item  of  Lincoln  lore  came  to  light  today  in  a  published  account  of  a  speech 
made  51  years  ago  by  Col.  Andrew  Cowan,  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  responsibility  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  later  became  a  respected  Kentucky  businessman. 

Col.  Cowan's  speech  was  de-; 
livered  here  in  1909,  the  day  he 
saw  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt lay  the  cornerstone  at  the 
Lincoln  Shrine  in  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  50  miles  south  of  Louisville. 
The  speech  is  in  the  archives  of 
the  Filson  Club,  and  an  extract 
•was  published  by  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

Cowan  told  of  his  first  disap- 
pointing experience  as  a  20-year-, 
old  soldier.  He  related  that  his } 
regiment  was  near  Washington; 
"and  to  our  camp  came  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  one  blazing  hot  dayj 
in  the  month  of  June  1861.  I  rani 
to  the  colonel's  quarters  to  feast 
my  eyes  on  a  President. 

"There  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  | 
surrounded  by  nearly  a  thousand 
men  of  our  regiment,  and  as  I 
gazed  on  him  my  heart  sank,  for 
he  was  very  homely  and,  to  my 
notion,  he  seemed  uncouth  and 
without  dignity. 

"He  was  shaking  hands  right 
and  left  while  the  sweat  streamed 
down  his  strong,  homely  face.  On 
his'  head  -was  a  'plug'  hat, 
weather-beaten  and  faded,  well 
tilted  above  his  brow.. 

"He  wore  an  old,  faded*,  linen 
duster  eoat,  such  as  all  travelers 
by  rail  or  coach  wore  in  those 
<iay»  and  it  seemed  to  make  his 
Iflttg  thin  figure  appear  more 
elongated,  for  he  towered  above 
air  the  men  about  him. 

"While  I  watched  and  gradually 


The  Evening  Bulletin 
May  7,  1959 


A  General 

Recalls 

Lincoln 


By  FRED  ECHELMEYER 

EVERY  hamlet,  village  and 
town  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  United  States  searches' its 
archives  today  for  some  person- 
al association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  time  jn  which 
he  lived. 

Chester  need  be  no  exception 
in  this  case.  One  of  the  stories 
rarely  told  locally  is  that  of  the 
late  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Clay 
Cochrane,  who  remembered 
traveling  with  Lincoln  to  Gettys- 
burg on  Nov.  18,  1863. 

This  story  was  related  yes- 
terday by  .  Gen.  Cochrane's 
daughter,  Miss  Constance  Coch- 
rane, the  celebrated  marine  ar- 
tist of  Bywpod. 

,  COCHRANE,  then  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Marines  who  was  just 
11  days  past  his  21st  birthday, 
was  assigned  to  accompany ;  the 
official  train  from  Washington 
to  Hanover  Junction  and  thence 
to  Gettysburg,  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Cemetery. 

He  reported  at  the  old  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  station  and 
found  the  train,  made  up  of  a 
few  cars,  gaily  draped  in  Am- 
erican flags  and  streamers, 
awaiting  President  Lincoln  and 
the  official  party. 

Young  Cochrane  bought  a 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, and  took  his  post  in  the 
rear  car.  This  car  had  the  seats 
removed  for  one  half  of  its 
length,  and  was  turned  into  a 
rear  sitting  room  and  observa- 
tion car. 

THE  Marine  stood  up  when 
the  President  entered  the  car. 
They  exchanged  a  few  words, 
and  Cochrane,  seeing  the.  Presi- 
dent didn't  have  a  newspaper, 
offered  him  the  Herald. 

Lincoln  took  the  paper  and 
thanked  him,  saying,  "I  like  to 
know. what  they  say  about  us." 
•  Cochrane  remembered  the  news 
was  not  encouraging.  Generals 
Burnside,  Sherman  and  Meade 
all  were  in  predicaments. 

The  President  laughed  several 
times  at  the  -"wild  guesses  the 
newspaper  fellows  made  about 
Union  strategy." 


SECRETARY  Seward  was  in 
charge  of  the  party.  When  the 
,  train  arrived  in  Baltimore  the 
'  Secretary  was  worried  over  a 
possible  riot,  for  the  President 
had  not  been  this  far  north 
since  Feb.  22,  1861,  when  ;  his 
train  was  re-routed  to  Washing- 
ton to  escape  possible  violence 
in  this  still  very  Southern  city. 
The  train  was  uncoupled  from 
the  locomotive  and  dragged 
across  town  to  the  North  Cen- 
tral station  by  a  team  of  horses. 
Lincoln  did  appear  to  the  small 
crowd  on  the  platform  there, 
and  "kissed  a  few  babies,  which 
made  their  mothers  feel  very 
happy,"  Cochrane  wrote  later. 

THEN,  AS  the  train  started 
for  Hanover  Junction  where  it 
was  to  meet  another  train  com- 
ing in  from  Harrisburg,  upon 
which  the  party  would  travel  to 
Gettysburg,  Cochrane  saw  Lin- 
coln take  a  piece  6f  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  study  it 
carefully. 

The  paper  was  not  wrapping 
paper,  nor  cardboard,  nor  yel- 
low government  foolscap,  Coch- 
rane takes  pains  to  note.  It  was 
just  plain  white  paper  and  Coch- 
rane says  the  first  19  lines  of 
that  famous  address  were  writ- 
ten, and  apparently  had  been 
written  before  the  President  left 
Washington.  They  were  never 
changed  or  corrected  until  the 
President  delivered  the  ad- 
dress, Cochrane  maintained. 

COCHRANE  said  the  Presi- 
dent did  rewrite  and  rewrite 
again  the  concluding  lines  and 
perhaps  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  them  later  that  night 
at  the  David  Wills  house  on  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the 
square  in  Gettysburg. 

The  next  day  Lt.  Cochrane 
was  embarrassed  by  having  an 
unruly  horse  to  ride.  He  was 
just  behind  the  President  in  the 
memorable  procession  to  the 
cemetery.  Cochrane  remembers 
Lincoln's  homemade  gray  socks 
showing  between  boot  top  and 
trouser  as  the  ride  progressed. 

All  else  happened  as  history 
records,  according  to  Cochrane. 
Few  had  recovered  from  the 
mind-numbing  assault  of  Ever- 
ett's rhetoric  before  Lincoln  had 
arisen,  spoken  his  few  lines  in 
a  low,  measured  and  solemn 
voice,  and  sat  down  again  to  a 
token  response  from  the  over- 
tried  audience. 

THESE  ARE  the  personal 
reminiscenses  of  a  native  of 
Chester,  who  was  retired  from 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1905  after 
42  years  service,  and  lived  to 
be  the  president  of  the  Chester 
Hospital '  board  of  managers, 
and  a  prime  mover  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
forerunner  of  the  .  p  r  e  s  e  n  t 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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CADWSLL,    BDVIH'A, 


Lincoln  'Nice  Sort/ 
93-Year  Old  Recalls 


By  DOROTHY  MADLE 
"Mr.   Lincoln    seemed   like  a 
nice  sort  of  feller." 

Edwin  A.  Cadwell,  alert  de- 
spite his  93  years,  sat  in  his  1 
wheelchair  last  night  at  3236  S.  : 
Pennsylvania  Av.  where  he  lives  I 
with  his  two  sons,  Arthur  and  1 
Fenton  Cadwell.  He  was  telling  1 
about  the  time  he  met  Abraham  § 
Lincoln. 

"I  was  only  10,  but  I  was 
feeling  pretty  big.  My  father, 
Erasmus  D.  Cadwell,  was  in 
the  army.  He  was  stationed 
at     Camp     Randall,     Madison. 


Edwin  A.  Caldwell   studies  a  picture   of  Abraham  Lii 
remembers  his  own  meeting  with  the  Great  -Emancipa 

Sentinel  Photo  by  Tc 


He'd  been  on  leave  at  our  home 
in  Union  Grove,  and  he  said  ] 
could  go  back  to  camp  with 
him. 

UNIFORM   LIKE   DAD'S 

"He  had  an  army  uniform 
made  for  me,  blue  like  his  and 
with  officer's  stripes  on  the 
sleeves.  We  met  other*  soldiers 
on  the  way,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  to  Racine  I  had  taken 
for  true  their  saying  that  I 
could  go  South  with  the  army 
when  it  moved. 

"We  were  walking  along 
Main  Street,  my  father,  an- 
other soldier  and  me.  Oppo- 
site the  bank  building  we  saw 
two  men  walking  along,  talk- 
ing very  seriously  about  some- 
thing. One  was  a  high  offi- 
cer. The  other  was  a  tall  man, 
very  thin,  stooped  over  a  lit- 
tle.    My  father   said: 

"'That's  the 'President.' 

"It  didn't  surprise  me  at  all. 
I  was  with  the  army  now,  I 
was  almost  an  officer,  I  was 
going  South  to  help  win  the 
war.  Why  shouldn't  I  be  see- 
ing the  President?  I  stared  real 
Interested  at  him.  Then  he 
looked  up  and  noticed  me,  and 
his  face  was  like  he'd  moved 
out  of  shadows,  with  the  smile 
that   quirked   up   his   sad  look- 


my  father  and  the  other  sol- 
dier, then  walked  on.  I  learned 
later  he  was  on  a  tour  of  the 
army  camps. 
-  "We  went  on  to  camp,  and 
after  a  few  days  my  father 
sent  me  back  home.  They  had 
only  been  fooling  about  tak- 
ing me  South  with  the  army. 
I  felt  awfully  small  then." 

REALIZED    HONOR   LATER 

Mr.  Cadwell  sighed,  and  was 
still  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
looked  up,  smiling,  and  one  could 
imagine  how  big  and  brown  his 
eyes  must  have  been  when  Lin- 
coln spoke  to  him. 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I'll  never  forget  the  disap- 
pointment. Only  later  I  real- 
ized what  an  honor  I'd  had, 
shaking  hands  with  Lincoln. 
My  father  went  South.  Later 
he  died,  during  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea." 
Mr.  Cadwell  showed  a  faded 
letter  from  his  father  to  his 
mother,  written  in  a  copperplate 
script.  And  his  death  certifi- 
cate, also  written  in  longhand. 
A  carpenter,  Mr.  Cadwell  has 
lived  in  Milwaukee  since  1870, 
except  ^f or  a  few  years  in  the 
western    gold    country. 


Jadv/al lacier ,    Na than 


Washington  -  White  House 





Veteran   Praised  by  Lincoln 

Civil  War  Veteran,  99,  Recalls  His  Audience  With 
President  at  White  House 


"He  was  sitting  just  like  that 
when  I  walked  into  the  executive 
chambers  of  the  White  House." 

A  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
today  took  an  Indianapolis  civil  war 
veteran  back  through  the  years  to  a 
hot  summer  day  when  a  young 
Northerner,  one  of  Lincoln's  "boys 
in  blue,"  stood  before  the  President 
and  received  commendation  for  his 
valor  on  the  battle  front. 

From  a  wealth  of  war  experiences, 
the  veteran,  Nathan  A.  Cadwalla- 
der,  who  celebrated  his  ninety- 
ninth  birthday  Thursday,  just  two 
days  before  the  national  observance 
of  Lincoln's  birth,  recalled  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  Emanci- 
pator for  friends  gathered  at  his 
home,  5226  Broadway. 

"After  giving  the  day's  password, 
'Potomac  River,'  to  the  guard,  I  was 


ushered  into  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident,"   Cadwallader   explained. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  my  President,"  I 
said  when  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
'you're  the  first  man  I  ever  voted 
for.' 

"  'I  can  tell  you  are  one  of  my 
boys,'  the  President  answered,  'be- 
cause you  wear  the  same  kind  of 
cloths  I  do.' "  Lincoln  then  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Union  lines,  Cadwallader 
recalled. 

Describing  himself  as  a  "tough 
old  ticket,"  Mr.  Cadwallader  is  ac- 
tive and  healthy  despite  his  nearing 
the  century  mark.  Though  his  home 
is  in  Faribault,  Minn.,  he  has  been 
spending  the  winter  at  the  home 
of  a  second  cousin,  Mrs.  John  Geb- 
hardt,   at  the  Broadway  address. 

Mr.  Cadwallader  has  voted  the 
Republican  ticket  all  his  life.  He  has 
been  a  Mason  for  more  than  seventy 
years. 


Cadwallader,  Nathan  A. 


7 


Ai)L  ArounpTheTown 


'  A  civil  war  veteran  who  enjoyed 
a  friendly  visit  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln when  he  was  President  rounded 
out  his  ninety-fifth  year  just  two 
days  before  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth. 
With  the  celebration  of  his  own 


birthday  Saturday  still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  Nathan  A.  Cadwallader,  5226 
Broadway,  shown  here,  recalled 
Monday  his  experiences  as  one  of 
the  "boys  in  blue,"  and  particularly 
his  visit  to  the  White  House. 
"I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said  in 


his  dynamic  way  of  speaking,  "the 
time  I  saw  President  Lincoln  when 
I  was  a  soldier.  I  went  to  the  White 
House  and  told  the  guard  on  duty 
that  I  wished  to  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

'Can  you  give  the  counter- 
sign?'" he  asked. 

"  'You  bet  I  can,*  I  told  him  and 
I  repeated  the  day's  password,  'Po- 
tomac River.'  I  was  then  ushered 
into  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  and  I  was 
immediately  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cere bearing  of  the  President.  ,, 

"'Mr.  Lincoln,  my  President,'  I 
said  when  I  shook  his  hand.  'You're 
the  first  man  I  ever  voted  for.' 

"  'I  can  tell  you  are  one  of  my 
boys,'  the  President  answered,  'be- 
cause you  wear  the  same  kind  of 
clothes  I  do.' 

'"We're  in  a  bad  situation,'  the 
President  said  to  me,  'and  we'll  all 
have  to  stick  together.' " 

Mr,  Cadwallader  recalled  that 
then  the  President's  face  grew  sad 
and  he  said,  "I  regret  that  many  of 
the  boys  will  have  to  bite  the  dust." 

Mr.  Cadwallader  joined  the  55th 
Ohio  regiment  when  the  country 
went  to  war.  Because  of  his  ability 
to  aid  the  wounded,  though  he 
never  studied  medicine,  he  was 
placed  in  the  hospital  service.  He 
was  on  hand  to  care  for  the  wound- 
ed after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
later  worked  with  the  injured  in  a 
hospital  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Cadawallader,  who  describes 
himself  as  a  "tough  old  ticket,"  has 
a  straight  figure,  ruddy  cheeks  and 
blue  eyes  that  sparkle.  Few  men 
even  ssventy  years  old  retain  their 
health  and  their  zest  for  life  as  he 
does,  though  he  lacks  just  five  years 
of  reaching  the  century  mark. 

He  is  one  who  believes  in  eating  to 
live,  not  living  to  eat.  His  diet  con- 
sists of  vegetables,  though  occasion- 
ally he  eats  meat. 

Though  his  home  is  in  Faribault, 
Minn.,  he  has  been  spending  the 
winter  fn  the  last  three  years  at  the 
home  of  a  second  cousin,  Mrs.  John 
Gebhardt,  at  the  Broadway  address. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  he 
has  been  a  Mason.  Needless  to  say, 
after  his  meeting  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln he  remained  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican. 


Jalvert,  Henry  Murray  -  Lincoln's  Body  Guard 


Another  Of  Lincoln's 

Bodyguard  Is  Dead 

__ — 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  22.-Major 
Henry  Murray  Calvert,  95,  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Lincoln's  body- 
guard,  died  today  in  Brooklyn^ 


Campbell , 


TELLS  0 
TO  LINGO 


Li 
0 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  13  (A.P.).— A 
letter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the 
time  it  was  written  a  hard-up 
down  state  lawyer  in  need  of  funds, 
is  made  public  on  his  birthday.  Jt 
was  written  to  Mrs.  Idaletta  Camp-  ; 
bell  of  LaSalle,  who  sent  it  to  the  | 
Chicago  Historical  society  and  said- 
it  never  before  had  been  published.  ] 
The  letter,  addressed  to  A.  Camp- 
bell, her  father,  a  close  friend  of 
Lincoln  and  later  congressman,  fol- 
lows: 

"In  1857  you  gave  me  authority 
to  draw  on  you  for  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $500.  I  see  clearly  that 
such  a  privilege  would  be  more 
available   now   than  it  was  then. 

"I  am  aware  that  these  times  a1.-';  j 
lighter  now  than  they  were  then. 
Please  write  me  at  all  events,  and 
whether  y<ou  can  do  anything  or  I 
not,  I  6hall  continue  grateful  lor 
the  past." 

Campbell's  correspondence  shows 
that  the  money  was  used  by  Lin- 
coln traveling  about  the  state 
during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. 


I- 


Campbell,  ^dvard  C. 
Thompson,   Wayland 


Washington  -   given  a  drink  of  water 


^UdjULA^W? 


A  LINCOLN   STORY 

IN  the  summer  of  1863,  writes  a  contributor,  two 
young  soldiers,  Edward  K.  Campbell  and  Way- 
land  Thompson,  found  themselves  near  the 
Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  per- 
haps four  miles  from  the  White  House.  They  be- 
longed to  Gen.  Wright's  division,  which  at  the 
time  was  guarding  Washington.  The  day  was  hi 
and  as  they  were  thirsty,  they  went  up  to  one 
several  cottages  they  saw^and  knocked.  A  t 
man  with  disheveled  hair  came  to  the  door, 
shirt  sleeves,  and  clofli  slippers. 

"Can  we  get  a  drink-  of  water?"  they  asked. 

"Yes,  I'll  get  you  a.driuk,"  he  replied. 

So  the  man  went  to  the  old  well  outside  the 
house,  let  down  the  bucket  and  drew  it  up  full  of 
water.  Then  he  went  into  the  house  and  returned 
(  with  a  pitcher  and  two  old-fashioned  goblets.  The 
'  pitcher  he  filled  from  the  buffet  and  then,  having 
poured  water  into  the  goble^fha  handed  one  to 
each  of  the  young  men.  The. water  was  cool  and 
refreshing. 

Their  host,  whom  they  took  t<5  be  an  ordinary 
man,  talked  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  there. 
He  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  their  names,  their 
ages  (Campbell  was  nineteen  and  Thompson  about 
twenty-one),  where  they  came  from,  what  regi- 
ment they  belonged  to,  and  the  like. 

When  they  had  slaked  the.ir  thirst  they  thanked  j 
him  and  turned  to  go  on  their  way.  But  he  stopped 
them,  saying,  "Young  men,  when  you  get  back  to 
your  respective  commands,  ypu  can  tell  them  that 
you  have  been  given  a  drink  of  water  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States." 

That  was  fifty-seven  years  ago.  But  young  Camp- 
bell, a  Vermont  boy,  — now  a  man  of  imposing 
presence,  who  has  a  commission  as  major  signed 
by  a  later  President  of  the  United  States,— will 
never  forget  the  incident. 

When  he  told  it  to  me  the  other  day  it  seemed  as 
fresh  to  him  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
Abraham  Lincoln  turning  the  windlass  of  the  old 
well,  drawing  up  the  bucket,  pouring  the  water 
into  the  pitcher  and  then  into  the  goblets  and 
giving  drink  to  two  young  soldiers!  How  human 
Lincoln  always  was! 


Canpbell,  J.   5. 


Got  slapped  for  yelling  "Hooray  for  Douglas"   at  Lincoln 
Springfield,   111.  -  entertain  L.   in  home 


SEATTLE  MAN 
WHO  JIBED  ABE 
TELLS  OF  SLAPi 


J.  W.  Campbell  Recalls  How 
He  Shouted  'Hurrah  for 
Dougles'  at  Lincoln  Party 

(Sep.  Page  One  for  Photograph.) 
J.  W.  Campbell,  retired  80-year-old 
banker,  got  a  cuffing  alongside  his 
right  ear  because  he  "hollered" 
"Hurray  for  Douglas"  at  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Not  from  the  great  Abe,  himself, 
though.  From  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Campbell,  who  was  a  bit 
embarrassed  at  having  it  happen  in 
her  big  house  in  Springfield— and 
during  a  party,  too. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  entertaining 
many  of  the  politicians  and  prominent 
persons  of  the  bustling  little  town 
one  evening,  her  son— now  living  in  a 
cozy  cottage  near  Lake  Forest  Park 
with  his  wife— remembered  today,  on 
Lincoln's  birthday  anniversary. 

j.  w.—  his  name  was  "Will"  to  the 
whole  neighborhood  then— was  peek- 
ing over  the  top  bannister  of  the 
stairs,  sneaking  a  glance  at  the  arriv- 
ing guests  instead  of  going  to  bed. 
And  little  Will  knew  his  father  was 
a  Democrat.  All  the  children  in 
Springfield  in  those  days  were  pretty 
well  up  on  politics.  Will  was  only  9 
years   old   at   the   time. 

Shouts  at  Lincoln 
When    Lincoln    stalked      into      the 
Campbell  home  and  stopped  a  minute  , 
in    the   hallway   under   the    bannister  I 
saying    "How    d'you    do,"     and    all. 
Will  leaned  over,  lifted  his  voice,  and 
shouted  with  all  his  might: 
"Hurray    for   Douglas!     H'ray! 
There  was  dead  silence.  It  pounded 
•  i  Willie's  ears. 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  up,  saw 
me  scared  Will  and  in  his  deep, 
booming,  yet  somehow  quiet  voice 
he  said,  "That's  right,  young  man. 
Stand  up  for  your  own  party." 

But  by  that  time  Will  wasn  t 
standing  up  for  anything.  He  was 
being  rushed  off  to  bed  by  his 
mother,  holding  onto  his  ear. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  remembering  lots 
of  other  things  like  that  today,  all 
of  them  precious  to  him. 

Kind  to  Children 
There  was  the  time  he  was  very 
seriously  hurt— much  worse  than  a 
cuffing.  A  broken  arm— and  this 
was  caused  by  a  Lincoln,  too— re- 
sulted when  Will  Lincoln,  the  Eman- 
cipator's son,  pushed  him  out  of  an 
apple  tree  in  the  Lincoln  back  yard. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  out,  the  elderly  Se- 
attle man  smiles,  and  began  giving 
Will  quite  a  scolding,  and  that  really 
frightened  little  Will  much  worse 
than  the  hurt  in  his  arm. 


;anrobell,  Mrs.   Viola 
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Lincoln  s  Simplicity  Is  Described 
by  'Little  Lady  Who  Sang  for  Him, 


Entertained  Lincoln 
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Viola   Hui£hifdoi(7£amk^„ 

Still    Living    in    Boston, 

Tells  of  Experience 

There  are  not  many  persons  now 
living  who  can  truthfully  say  that 
they  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  still 
smaller  is  the  number  of  those  who 
were  actually  in  personal  contact 
with  him. 

In  the  Back  Bay  district  of  Bos- 
ton there  resides  a  "little  lady"— 
one  would  not  think  of  calling  her 
old,  so  active  is  she,  and  alert  to 
modern  thought — who,  when  but  15 
years  of  age,  sang  at  the  White 
House  by  request  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

Mrs.  Viola  Hutchinson  Campbell  is 
the  only  daughter  of  John  W.  Hutch- 
inson of  the  Hutchinson  Family. 
notable  entertainers  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
she  joined  her  father  in  concert 
work  when  but  a  child.  As  stated  bv 
Mrs.  Campbell  in  her  book,  "Mem"-  I 
ories  of  a  Busy  Life,"  her  first 
glimpse  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Jer- 
sey City,  as  he  arrived  from  the 
west  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated  President. 

As  he  sat  in  a  barouche  outside 
the  station  awaiting  the  train  which 
was  to  bear  him  to  the  capital,  the 
Hutchinson  Family,  standing  on  a 
balcony  just  above,  were  impelled  to 
break  forth  in  a  song  of  cheer  and 
Godspeed.  "Behold,  the  day  of  prom- 
ise comes."  rang  out  above  the  crowd. 
"Lincoln's*  face  lighted  up  with  pleas- 
ure," Mrs.  Campbell  relates,  "and  we 
were  glad  we  did  it." 

Asked  to  Sins 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  Hutch- 
insons  were  in  Washington,  and  at  a 
White  House  reception  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  President  would  like 
to  have  them  remain  after  the  crowd 
;  departed,  and  adjourn  to  the  Red 
i  Parlor.  Here  a  roomful  of  guests 
had  assembled  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  invi- 
I  tation.  At  his  request  the  Hutcbin- 
I  sons  sang  several  selections. 

I  Mrs.  Campbell  describes  her  emo- 
itions  at  the  time: 

"I  was  only  a  very  young  girl,  but 

I I  snail  never  forget  how  the  noble  ; 

I1  simplicity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  impressed 
me  as  he  stood  beside  his  dear  wife, 
with  his  boy,  Tad,  directly  in  front 
of  us,  towering  above  all  in  his 
vicinity;  nor  can  I  forget  the  be- 
nignant, fatherly  expression  of  his  enemies  loved  him,  and  often  became 
face  as  he  shook  our  hands  in  a  sim-  his  friends.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
pie,  heartfelt  manner,  thanked  us  'charity  for  all,'  and  his  lofty  ex- 
for  our  music,  and  asked  us  to  come  ample  stands  out  as  a  beacon  for 
again.  I  seemed  to  forget  for  the  coming  generations  to  follow.  'We 
moment  that  he  was  the  President  of  [ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again.'  He 
the  United  States,  and  thought  of  [was  honest,  and  had  the  courage  of 
him  only  as  a  dear,  kind  rnan,  to  pis  convictions,  as  was  shown  many 
-J4;hom  we  had  given  pleasure.  I  have   limes." 

always  thought  that  in  his  simplicity       The  Hutchinson  family  later  sang 
,  lay   his  greatest  strength.  to  the  soldiers  across  the   Potomac' 

•  "All  through  the  days  that  'tried 
men's  souls,'  the  simple  grandeur  of 
his  character  showed  above  every- 
thing else,  and  the  world  wondered 
that  one  so  lowly  In  heart  could  rise 
to  such  sublime  heights.  .  .  .  Digni- 
fied simplicity  was  the  keynote  of 
his  wonderful  success  in  leadership; 
lit   drew  out  the  love  of  all;  fven  his 
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expelled  from  the  lines.  It  is  a 
pertinent  commentary  on  the  un- 
certainty of  opinion  at  that  time, 
even  among  the  people  of  the  North. 

The  "Family"  appealed  their  case 
to  headquarters,  and  were  after- 
ward reinstated.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet,  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  old 
friend  of  John  W.  Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
Campbell's  father.  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
"  to  have  remarked,  "That  is  just 
the  character  of  songs  I  want  the 
I  soldiers  to  hear." 

"He  then  showed  his  courage  and 

I  strength  of  character  by  saying  what 
he   thought,   regardless   of  how   any 
opposing  element  might  look  at  it," 
writes  Mrs.  Campbell.  "It  is  proba- 
ble that  it  is  about  that  time   that 
:  he    began    to    consider    the   need   of 
the     wonderful     proclamation     that 
|  came  later,   and  made  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  immortal." 
I     Mrs.  Campbell  was  greatly  touched 
,  by  the  graciousness  and  kindliness  of 
heart  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  frequent- 
ly  sent   flowers   to    the    "little   lady 
•    who  had  sung  for  them  so  sweetly." 
i    These  were  usually  delivered  by  the 
j  ;  hand  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  faithful  tire- 
j  ;  woman,  Elizabeth  Keckley,  a. former 
i  :  slave. 

Saw  Picture  Painted 
I        Everything  was  done  at  that  time 
I    for  the  "little  lady" — that  name  still 
j  I  describes  her — who  took  everything 
■  1  for  granted,  who  never  "kowtowed" 
j  J  to  anyone,  wore  simple  dresses  and 
I  |  "her  own  complexion." 
,      The  noted  painting,  "Lincoln   and 
His  Cabinet,"  now  in  the  Capitol,  has 
always   been   of   especial   interest   to 
Mrs.  Campbell,  as  she  practically  saw 
it  painted.    The  artist,  Frank  B.  Car- 
penter, and  her  father  were  almost 
as   brothers,   and   she   regarded   Mr. 
I  Carpenter  as  an  uncle.    The  dining- 
room   at  the  White  House   was   the 
studio,  and   she   was   accustomed  to 
'  drop  in  at  any  convenient  time,  chat 
with  the  artist  and  note  the  progress 
of  the  picture. 

The  colored  doorkeeper  knew  her, 
and  allowed  her  to  pass  without 
question.  "Of  course,"  declares  Mrs. 
Campbell,  "I  never  intruded  upon 
the  family,  but  I  must  needs  pass 
the  foot  of  the  private  staircase  to 
reach  the  studio,  so  I  really  felt  as 
if  I  'belonged'  in  a  way,  and  like 
everything  else,  I  took  it  all  for 
granted." 

Viola  Hutchinson  was  later  mar- 
ried to  Lewis  A.  Campbell,  a  veteran 
j  officer  of  the  Civil  War.  Only  occa- 
|  sionally  did  she  return  to  the  concert 
hall,  her  husband,  her  home,  and 
her  six  children,  three  of  whom  are 
I  now  living,  claiming  her  attention. 
Mr.  Campbell's  business  connections 
I  created  homes  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  she  has  traveled  ex- 
'  tensively.  She  has  spent  considerable 
I  time  in  Washington,  the  home  of  her 
I  daughter,  "but."  she  avers,  "it  has 
|  never  seemed  the  same  to  me  as 
i  during  the  days  when  Abraham 
1  Lincoln  was  in  the  White  House." 


among  their  selections  rendered 
r  of   "The    Furnace    Blast,"    by    John    G. 
Whittle,  r,    which    was    denounced    as 
"incendiary,"  and   the   singers   were 
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Viola    Hutchinson    Campbell, 

Still    Living    in    Boston, 

Tells  of  Experience 

There  are  not  many  persons  now 
living  who  can  truthfully  say  that 
they  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  still 
smaller  is  the  number  of  those  who 
were  actually  in  personal  contact 
with  him. 

In  the  Back  Bay  district  of  Bos- 
ton there  resides  a  "little  lady" — 
one  would  not  think  of  calling  her 
I  old,  so  active  is  she,  and  alert  to 
i  modern  thought — who,  when  but  15 
I  years  of  age,  sang  at  the  White 
'  House  by  request  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

Mrs.  Viola  Hutchinson  Campbell  is 
the  only  daughter  of  John  W.  Hutch- 
inson of  the  Hutchinson  Family, 
notable  entertainers  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
she  joined  her  father  in  concert 
work  when  but  a  child.  As  stated  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  in  her  book,  "Mem- 
ories of  a  Busy  Life,"  her  first 
glimpse  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Jer- 
sey City,  as  he  arrived  from  the 
west  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be 
inaugurated  President. 

As  he  sat  in  a  barouche  outside 
the  station  awaiting  the  train  which 
was  to  bear  him  to  the  capital,  the 
Hutchinson  Family,  standing  on  a 
balcony  just  above,  were  impelled  to 
break  forth  in  a  song  of  cheer  and 
Godspeed.  "Behold,  the  day  of  prom- 
ise comes,"  rang  out  above  the  crowd. 
"Lincoln's  face  lighted  up  with  pleas- 
ure," Mrs.  Campbell  relates,  "and  wc 
were  glad  we  did  it." 

Asked  to  Sinp 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  Hutch- 
insons  were  in  Washington,  and  at  a 
White  House  reception  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  President  would  like 
to  have  them  remain  after  the  crowd 
departed,  and  adjourn  to  the  Red 
Parlor.  Here  a  roomful  of  guests 
had  assembled  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  invi- 
tation. At  his  request  the  Hutchin- 
sons  sang  several  selections. 

Mrs.  Campbell  describes  her  emo- 
tions at  the  time: 

"I  was  only  a  very  young  girl,  but 
I  shall  never  forget  how  the  nobl? 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  impressed 
me  as  he  stood  beside  his  dear  wife, 
with  his  boy,  Tad,  directly  in  front 
of  us,  towering  above  all  in  his 
vicinity;  nor  can  I  forget  the  be- 
nignant, fatherly  expression  of  his 
face  as  he  shook  our  hands  in  a  sim- 
ple, heartfelt  manner,  thanked  us 
for  our  music,  and  asked  us  to  come 
again.  I  seemed  to  forget  for  the 
moment  that  he  was  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  thought  of 
him   only    as    a    dear,    kind    man.   to 


whom  we  had  given  pleasure.  I  have 
always  thought  that  in  his  simplicity 
lay  his  greatest  strength. 

"All  through  the  days  that  'tried 
men's  souls,'  the  simple  grandeur  of 
bis  character  showed  above  every- 
thing else,  and  the  world  wondered 
that  one  so  lowly  in  heart  could  rise 
to  such  sublime  heights.  .  .  .  Digni- 
fied simplicity  was  the  keynote  of 
his  wonderful  success  in  leadership; 
it  drew  out  the  love  of  all;  even  his 
enemies  loved  him,  and  often  became 
Ms  friends.  His  heart  was  filled  with 
'charity  for  all,'  and  his  lofty  ex- 
ample -  stands  out  as  a  beacon  for 
coming  generations  to  follow.  'We 
ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again.'  He 
was  honest,  and  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  as  was  shown  many 
times." 

The  Hutchinson  family  la,ter  sang 
to  the  soldiers  across  the  Potomac, 
and  among  their  selections  rendered 
"The  Furnace  Blast,"  by  John  G. 
Whittier,  which  was  denounced  as 
"incendiary,"  and  the  singers  were 
expelled  from  the  lines.  It  is  a 
pertinent  commentary  on  the  un- 
certainty of  opinion  at  that  time, 
even  among  the  people  of  the  North. 

The  "Family"  appealed  their  case 
to  headquarters,  and  were  after- 
ward reinstated.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet,  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then 
Secretary   of   the    Treasury,   an   old 


friend  of  John  W.  Hutchinson,  Mrs. 
Campbell's  father.  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  "That  is  just 
the  character  of  songs  I  want  the 
soldiers  to  hear." 

"He  then  showed  his.  courage  and 
strength  of  character  by  saying  what 
he  thought,  regardless  of  how  any 
opposing  element  might  look  at  it," 
writes  Mrs.  Campbell.  "It  is  proba- 
ble that  it  is  about  that  time  that 
jhe  began  to  consider  the  need  of 
'the  wonderful  proclamation  that 
J  came  later,  and  made  the  name  of 
1  Abraham  Lincoln  immortal." 
I  Mrs.  Campbell  was  greatly  touched 
!  by  the  graciousness  and  kindliness  of 
'heart  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  frequent- 
ly sent  flowers  to  the  "little  lady 
who  had  sung  for  them  so  sweetly." 
These  were  usually  delivered  by  the 
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hand  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  faithful  tire- 
woman, Elizabeth  Keckley,  a  former 
slave. 

Saw  Picture  Painted 

I  Everything  was  done  at  that  time 
for  the  "little  lady"— that  name  still 
describes  her — who  took  everything 
for  granted,  who  never  "kowtowed" 
to  anyone,  wore  simple  dresses  and 
"her  own  complexion." 

The  noted  painting,  "Lincoln  and 
His  Cabinet,"  now  in  the  Capitol,  has 
always  been  of  especial  interest  to 
Mrs.  Campbell,  as  she  practically  saw 
it  painted.  The  artist,  Frank  B.  Car- 
penter, and  her  father  were  almost 
as  brothers,  and  she  regarded  Mr. 
Carpenter  as  an  uncle.  The  dining' 
room  at  the  White  House  was  thj 
studio,  and  she  was  accustomed 
drop  in  at  any  convenient  tim< 
with  the  artist  and  note  the  proj 
of  the  picture. 

The  colored  doorkeeper  knew  7\'< 
and  allowed  her  to  pass  without 
question.  "Of  course,"  declares  Mrs. 
Campbell.  "I  never  intruded  upon 
the  family,  but  I  must  needs  pass 
the  foot  of  the  private  staircase  to 
reach  the  studio,  so  I  really  felt  as 
if  I  'belonged'  in  a  way,  and  like 
everything  else,  I  took  it  all  for 
granted." 

Viola  Hutchinson  was  later  mar- 
ried to  Lewis  A.  Campbell,  a  veteran 
officer  of  the  Civil  War.  Only  occa- 
sionally did  she  return  to  the  concert 
hall,  her  husband,  her  home,  and 
her  six  children,  three  of  whom  are 
now  living,  claiming  her  attention. 
Mr.  Campbell's  business  connections 
created  homes  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  she  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively. She  has  spent  considerable 
time  in  Washington,  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  "but,"  she  avers,  "it  has 
never  seemed  the  same  to  me-  as 
during     the     days     when     Abrahair 

I  Lincoln  was  in  the  White  House."      I 
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CHARLES  W.  CANFIELD  WAS 

HIS  PERSONAL,  FRIEND. 

Few  Men  Had  the  Opportunity  for 
Studying  the  Life  and  Cliaracter  of 
the  Nation's  Greatest  Citizen  as  Mr, 
Canfield — Recalls  His  Last  Wordi 
to   then   President-Elect. 


But  few  men  have  held  the  friend- 
ship with  Abraham  Lincoln  that  >■ 
cherished  as  a  fond  memory  by 
Charles  W.  Canfield,  1404  South 
Crlenwood  avenue.  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  martyred  president 
as  a  youth  in  this  city,  Mr.  Canfield 
was  one  of  the  last  to  extend  his 
personal  congratulations  when  the 
newly  elected  president  left  Spring- 
field for  Washington  early  in   1861. 

Mr.  Canfield  was  born  February  27, 
182  5,  at  Xew  Orleans.  He  came  to 
Springfield  with  his  parents  as  a 
young  man.  His  acquaintance  with 
Lincoln  dates  from  the  first  time  he 
accompanied  his  mother  when  she 
eaied  ai  the  old  Lincoln  Btome  at 
Eighth  and  Jackson  streets.  Mrs. 
Canfield  was  an  old  friend  of  .Mrs. 
Lincoln's  and  the  two  matrons  held 
many  a  conversation  at  the  Lincoln 
home. 

Several  times  Mr.  Lincoln  accom- 
panied his  wife  when  they  returned 
calls  at  the' home  of  Mrs.  Canfield. 
The  young  man  and  the  man  who  was 
to  be  president  were  friends  and 
Charles  W.  Canfield  £*nd  his  brother, 
Henry  Canfield,  now  deceased,  were 
among  his  most  ardent  political  sup- 
porters when  Lincoln  was  in  the  leg- 
islature and  when  he  undertook  the 
strenuous   race   for   the    presidency. 

The  only  incident  that  is  fresh  irt 
my  mind."  stated  Mr.  Canfield,  "is 
the  parting  of  myself  and  brother 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  early  in  18C1. 
We  met  "Abe"  near  the  corner  of 
vSixth      and      Adams     streets,      where 

now      stands, 
gratulated    him      upon      his    election. 
Lincoln    returned    a    hearty    handgrip 
and  thanked  us  most  heartily  for  our 
good  wishes." 
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As  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  Saw  Lincoln 


NATIONAL  REPUBLIC 


One  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  was 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  for  so 
many  years  speaker  of  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representa*- 
tivee.  After  an  ordinary  life- 
time spent  in  Congress,  Uncle 
Joe  held  the  affection  of  every- 
one and  the  respect  of  political 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

From  Lincoln  Country 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
Uncle  Joe  came  to  Washington 
from  the  "Lincoln  Country"  of 
Illinois.  He  had  had  several 
personal  experiences  with  the 
great  emancipator  and  knew 
him  well.  Speaker  Cannon 
made  a  brief  address  relating 
what  he  knew  personally  of 
Lincoln  and  he  delivered  it  be- 
fore the  ladies  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Republic 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Danville 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Cir- 
c  'it  Memorial  Marker,  on 
Oc  ober  20,  1922.  At  this  time 
Uncle  Joe  was  eighty-six  years 
of  age  and  this  was  one  of  the 
last  public  addresses  he  ever 
made.  In  his  address  Mr.  Can- 
non said  of  Lincoln: 

"I  do  not  often  greet  an  au- 
dience in  this  way,  since  the 
women  are  voting;  it  is  just 
'Citizens.'  I  have  listened  with 
you  to  the  various  addresses, 
and  have  enjoyed  them.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  a  great  while, 
but  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
I  know  about  Lincoln.  I  first 
saw  and  heard  Lincoln  at 
Charleston  in  1858,  when  he  de- 
bated with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
I  had  just  begun  to  practice 
law;  had  left  Indiana  and  come 
to  Illinois  that  year. 

Heard  Douglas  Debate 
"I  heard  that  debate  at 
Charleston  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas;  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  either  of  them.  It 
was  a  wonderful  debate.  I  real- 
ized that  Douglas  was  a  great 
man — the  leader  of  his  party, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  of  the 
entire  country.  He  was  a  fine 
talker,  too,  but  after  hearing 
them,  I  thought  Lincoln  made 
the  better  speech.  Of  course  I 
was  a  Republican. 

"I  moved  from  Shelbyville  to 
Tuscola,  in  Douglas  county.  It 
was  a  new  county,  named  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I  didn't 
have  much  money.  The  hotel 
keeper  let  me  stay  and  I  told 
him  I  would  pay  him  sometime. 
Then  I  had  the  cheek  to  ask 
him  for  a  loan. 

"In  1860  I  made  speeches  for 
Lincoln  in  Douglas,  Clark, 
Coles  and  Edgar  counties.  I 
rode  an  old  horse  and  lived  off 
the  country.  That  section  was 
about  evenly  divided  politically, 
but  in  some  communities  there 
were  many  Democrats.  These 
people  would  not  let  a  Repub- 
lican come  into  their  homes. 
They  came  into  Illinois  from 
the  South.  I  told  them  I  was 
born  in  North  Carolina.  Of 
course  they  then  took  me  in 
and  let  me  stay  overnight. 
At  a  Party  Convention 
"I  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  state  conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Decatur.  I 
rode  over  from  Tuscola  to 
Decatur  in  a  two-horse  farm 
wagon   with   another   man.   We 


came  down  with  a  telegram  to 
send.  That  was  my  first  formal 
introduction  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Vanderen  looked  at  him 
and  said:  'Abe,  do  you  think 
you  ought  to  be  here;  you 
aren't    the    candidate?' 

"Lincoln  said:  'Arch,  I  am 
hardly  enough  of  a  candidate 
to  stay  here,  yet  I  must  be 
enough  of  a  candidate  to  be 
here.'  That  was  just  like  Lin- 
coln. 

They  Were  Walnut  Rails 
"I  heard  more  about  Lincoln 
at  that  convention.  Dick  Ogles- 
by  and  Dennis  Hanks  were 
there.  Oglesby  was  a  great 
friend  of  Lincoln;  Hanks  was 
a  relative.  Many  years  before 
this,  while  on  his  way  West, 
Lincoln  stopped  on  his  way  in 
Coles  county,  and  a  little  while 
in  Macon  county.  Hanks  put 
him  to  work.  Lincoln  was  al- 
ways ready  to  work  as  a  boy 
and  as  a  man.  They  split  some 
rails;  these  were  walnut  rails. 
At  this  convention  Oglesby  took 
Dennis  Hanks  out  and  brought 
two  of  the  rails  in.  There  was 
a  great  crowd  of  delegates  in, 
the  street.  It  was  about  as  far 
as  from  here  to  that  house 
(pointing)  when  the  crowd 
raised  the  cry,  'Make  way, 
make  way,  for  Dick  Oglesby 
and  Dennis  Hanks.'  Dennis 
Hanks  said  he  and  Lincoln  cut 
these  rails  when  he  (Lincoln) 
was  on  his  way  West  so  many 
years  before  that  time.  The 
crowd  took  Lincoln,  who  had 
just  come  up  and  passed  him 
over  their  heads  and  the  rails 
were  taken  up  to  the  stand. 
An  inquisitive  man  said,  'Mr. 
Lincoln,  did  you  make  those 
rails?'  'Dennis  Hanks  says  we 
cut  those  rails;  I  don't  know, 
but  I  made  a  better  one.'  The 
rail-splitter,  you  know;  it  made 
him  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  friends  and  votes  in  the 
campaign. 

"The  national  Republican 
convention  was  held  at  Chicago 
and  I  went  over  to  Shelbyville 
to  see  the  boys  off.  A  railroad 
official  there  asked  me  if  I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  Chicago.  I 
told  him  I  would  like  to,  but 
that  I  did  not  have  the  money. 
He  at  once  wrote  me  a  pass  to 
Chicago  and  back  to  Shelby- 
ville. I  reminded  him  of  that 
afterward. 

Lincoln  As  President 
"I  met  Lincoln  after  he  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Coles  county 
to  visit  his  stepmother  for  the 
last  time.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Mattoon  to  try  a  case  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  Tom 
Marshall,  of  Champaign,  a  law- 
yer who  long  ago  'crossed  over,' 
was  with  him.  Marshall  said  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  after  we  met:  "This 
young  man  made  many 
speeches  for  your  candidacy  in 
the  counties  in  this  part  of  the 
state.'  T  hope  they  were  good 
ones,  and  of  course  they  were,' 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied.  I  did  not 
deny  they  were,  for,  indeed,  I 
was  a  bit  stuck  on  myself  over 
them. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
did  not  hate  the  South.  No,  no. 
He   tried  to   persuade  them   to 


come  back.  There  were  some 
great  men  in  the  South,  but 
they  wanted  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  The  North  is  glad  they 
failed,  and  the  South  is  substan- 
tially glad  they  were  whipped. 
When  the  first  gun  was  fired  at 
the  beginning  of  that  great 
struggle  and  they  began  to  se- 
cede and  did  secede  by  the 
wholesale,  Lincoln  got  ready 
rapidly. 

"When  Lincoln  was  Presi- 
dent, he  made  Stanton,  who 
was  no  friend  of  his,  secretary 
of  war.  Lincoln's  friends,  who 
knew  Stanton,  went  to  the 
President  and  said:  'Stanton 
ought  to  be  secretary  of  war, 
but  we  kow  he  insulted  you  at 
one  time.'  Lincoln  said:  'Let 
that  drop;  do  you  think  I  ought 
to  make  Stanton  secretary  of 
war?'  'Yes,  he  is  a  man  of  iron 
and  great  ability,'  was  the  an- 
swer. No  further  discussion 
was  had.  Stanton  was  made 
secretary  of  war. 

"When  the  war  "was  over, 
Lincoln  went  to  the  theater; 
Stanton  went  with  him.  Booth 
saw  Lincoln.  There  was  a  fatal 
shot  and  as  he  died  early  in  the 
morning,  Stanton  laid  his  hand 
on  Lincoln's  forehead  and  said, 
"He  is  of  the  ages,  now.' 
"Yes,  he  is  with  the  ages. 
"After  the  Master,  who  was 
crucified  for  us,  after  our  Lord 
and  Savior  whom  we  worship 
in  our  hearts  and  thoughts; 
after  Him,  I  think  Lincoln  was 
the  greatest  character.  Lincoln 
stands  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  and  will  continue  so  to 
stand  as  long  as  civilization  re- 
mains with  us. 

"I  had  no  thought  of  making 
a  speech,  but  thought  I  would 
reminisce  a  little. 

Uncle  Joe's  Career 
"Lincoln  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent who  was  assassinated. 
Two  have  been  assassinated 
since  that  time.  The  popula- 
tion as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  did  not  think  of  killing 
their  officials,  but  the  next 
one  to  cross  over  was  the  great 
man,  Garfield,  and  the  next 
was  Ohio's  favorite  son,  Mc- 
Kinley.  God  grant  there  may 
never  be  the  assassination  of 
another  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States." 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  born 
in  Guilford,  N.  C,  May  7,  1836, 
and  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Bloomingdale,  Ind.,  when  four 
years  of  age.  After  studying 
law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1858.  He  practiced  first 
at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  then 
at  Tuscola,  111.  He  early  en- 
tered Republican  politics  and 
was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1868,  serving  for  18  years. 
After  moving  to  Danville,  111., 
he  served  his  district  in  Con- 
gress for  20  years  more.  He 
served  as  speaker  of  the  House 
for  eight  years,  when  he 
achieved  a  national  reputation; 
was  defeated  once  and  then 
served  eight  more  years  in 
Congress.  He  declined  a  nom- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress  and  he  then 
retired  from  public  life.  He 
died  in  Danville,  Nov.  12,  1926, 
and  was  buried  in  Spring  Hill 
cemetery. 
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Address  Is  Reminiscent  of  Personal 
Contact  and  Knowledge  of  Great 
Emancipator  and  Founder  of  Re- 
publicanism. 
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THERE  are  only  two  men  in 
Congress  today  who  have  per- 
sonal recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  are  former 
Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  who  re- 
cently broke  ail  records  for  length  of 
servioe  in  Congress  and  who  is  the 
only  man  now  living  whose  name  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot  with  Lincoln's,! 
and  Representative  Isaac  R  Sherwood' 
of  Ohio,  the  oldest  man  in  point  of 
years  who  ever  sat  in  the  House,  and 
who  is  the  only  man  in  public  life  who 
stood  in  the  throng  on  the  east  front 


"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  as  he  is  now 
known  throughout  the  nation,  who  is 
nearing  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  was 
a  mere  stripling  when  his  name  ap- 
peared on  the  Lincoln  ballot  as  a  can-' 
didate  for  county  attorney.  Cannon 
also  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
that  nominated  Lincoln;  he  heard  Lin- 
coln in  his  famous  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  he  met 
Lincoln  on  a  railroad  train  when  the 
"great  emancipator,"  having  been 
elected  President,  was  making  a  trip 
— for  the  last  time  it  proved— to  visit 
the  woman  who  had  been  a  step- 
mother to  him. 

One  of  "Uncle  Joe's"  snappiest  short 
stories  about  Lincoln  relates  to  that 
period  of  his  life  when  the  lanky  Ken- 
tnckian  was  clerk  in  a  country  store 
and  sold  all  kinds  of  things,  among 
others,  with  the  civilization  as  they 
had  it  then — whisky.  Douglas  taunt- 
ed him  with  it,  and  Lincffln  said: 
"Tea  X  did;  but  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  hargain.  I  was  inside  the  counter 
s  outside." 


/""•ANNC*J*S  reminiscences  of  Lin- 
^  eoln  are  human  impressions  of 
how  this  gaunt  backwoodsman  made 
a  dominating  impression  on  the  peo- 
ple of  his  day  and  molded  the  policy 
of  the  nation  in  a  most  crucial  pe- 
riod. How  Lincoln  came  to  be  known 
and  followed  by  the  people  Mr.  Can- 
non describes  as  follows: 

"He  practiced  law  on  a  country  cir-  j 
cuit.  He  was  easily  the  leader  of  the 
bar  on  that  circuit — the  old  ninth  cir- 
cuit. David  Davis,  the  nisi  priusi 
judge,  was  afterward  nominated  by 
Lincoln  for  justice  of  the  Suprsme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was, 
a  great  friend  of  Lincoln's.  Both  of  i 
them  were  whigs.  I  say  he  was 
easily  the  leader  of  the  bar,  but  all  I 
the  time  he  was  talking  politics.  Even 
after  I  went  to  Illinois  the  only 
amusement  they  had  was  when,  twics  | 
a  year,  they  had  the  circuit  court. 
Which  was  the  nisi  prius  court  of 
common  law  jurisdiction,  law  and 
etiuity.  Twice  a  year  the  lawyers 
would  come  riding  in  on  horseback. 
A  little  later  on  some  of  the  country 
towns  were  reached  by  railroads,  and, 
of  course,  they  were  utilized,  and  the 
jurors  and  the  witnesses  would  come 
to  the  county  seat.  There  were  n<a 
theaters  and  few  circuses.  Van  Am- 
bers did  run  a  great  moral  menag- 
•erie  once  in  a  while.  I  was  twenty 
years  old  before  I  ever  saw  any  other 
amusement. 

"They  came  together  to  visit.  They  i 
ailed  up  the  houses  in  the  little  coun- 
ty town.  Some  of  them  camped  out 
in  tents,  some  slept  in  their  wagons 
while  they  were  in  attendance  upon 
court.  They  knew  the  merits  and 
the  power  of  the  lawyers  as  they  ad- 
dressed the  court  and  wrestled  for 
verdicts.    But  at  least  one  time  in  the 


day,  sometimes  at  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment at  noon  and  sometimes  in 
the  evening,  the  lawyers  in  attend- 
ance would  address  the  people  from 
the  political  standpoint.  Lincoln  was 
always  ready  under  these  conditions." 
Out  of  the  historic  "Missouri  .com- 
promise" gathered  the  "great  conflict" 
as  a  hurricane,  and  Lincoln  stood  out 
as  the  commanding  figure.  "To  de- 
scribe the  situation  by  the  single  ex- 
pression that  we  sometimes  use 
farther  west,"  says  Mr.  Cannon- 
"'Ihere  was  blood~on-th&  face«o£-*he 


political  moon.*  A  great  contest 
Illinois  resulted  in  the  election 
Trumbull  for  senator.  Lincoln  7 
the  idol  of  the  whigs.  They  had  la 
ed  five  votes  of  enough  to  elect  Lin- 
coln. There  -were  five  free-soil  demo- 
crats who  would  not  vote  for  him, 
and,  upon  the  advice  of  Lincoln,  they 
elected  Trumbull.  Lincoln  cared  but 
little  for  political  preferment,"  Mr. 
Cannon  explains.  "He  saw  the  great 
contest  coming.  Two  years  later  the 
great  canvass  was  made  between  Lin- 
coln and;  Douglass  in  Illinois,  o"f  which 
canvass  'the  whole  country  t,odk  note. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  by  a  popular 
convention  and  he  announced 
platform,  on  which  to  make  that 
.test  with  Senator  Douglas,  as 
lows: 


"WITHIN   two   years— in   1860— Illi- 
nois  concluded   to  present  him 
as   her   candidate   for    the    nomination 
for  the  presidency.     We  met  in  Deca-  J 
tur,  111.     I  was  a  delegate  to  that  con- 
vention— drove  there   in  a  farm  wag- 
sixty    miles    across    the    prairie. 
The   convention  was  held  in  a  struc- 
erected  between  two  brick  build- 
ings, with  posts  cut  from  the  forest, 
with    stringers    cut    from    the    forest 
ered  with  boughs  cut  from  the 
forest  and  the  ends  open.     The  multi- 
plied thousands  gathered.     Just  about 
time    the    convention   was   organ- 
a   vocie    called    out:      Make    way 
for    Dick    Oglesby    and    John    Hanks.' 
k-    After   much   of   effort   a    narrow 

sage  was  made,  and  they  passed 
through  it  bearing  two  old  walm 
rails.  The  rails  were  set  up  and  fas- 
tened to  them  was  a  legend  on  a  strip 
of  cotton:  'These  two  rails  were 
made    by   John    Hanks   and   Abraham 


1830.' 
was  great  enthusiasm.  Lin- 
a  great  lawyer,  had  won  his 
the  famous  debate  which  at- 
:he  attention  of  the  whole 
but  the  American  people 
ways  reaching  out  for  something  that 
will  touch  the  popular  heart,  found  it 
"here.  The  crowd  closed  up  and  the 
rv- came  for  'Lincoln!'  He  could  not 
get    through,    and    great,    tall,    gaunt  ' 


him    up    and    passed    

heads.  He  did  not  talk  much.  Some-  | 
body  asked  him  an  hour  before  if  it  | 
was  proper  for  him  to  be  there,  as  he  ' 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  queer  expression  canTe  over  his 
face  as  he  said:  'The  truth  is,  Arch' — 
it  was  Archibald  "Van  Dooren  to  whom 
he  was  talking — 'I  am  most  too  much 
of  a  candidate  to  be  here,  but  hardly 
enough  to  stay  away.' 

"The  gathering  went  wild  with  en- 
thusiasm," Mr.  Cannon  recalls;  "Lin- 
coln talked  not  to  exceed  five  min- 
utes. Somebody  sang 
you  make  those  rai 
was:  'John  Hanks 
those   rails.      I   do   not 


better 


whether 
:,  out  l  nave  made  many 
han   those.'      The   Seward 


"  'A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall,  but  I  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  Ic  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it 
phall  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
states,  old  as  well  as.  new,  north  as 
well  as  south.' 

"In  1858  I  went  to  Illinois  from  In- 
diana," reminisces  "Uncle  Joe."  "It 
was  not  a  long  journey — about  sixty 
miles.  I  settled  in  the  new  county  of 
Douglas.  The  prairie  stretched  away. 
In  the  little  county  town  there  were 
not  over  a  dozen  houses,  and  beyond 
on  the  prairie,  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  there  was  but  a -single  house. 

"I  heard  two  of  those  great  debates 
—probably    the    hardest    fought    and 
most    personal    clashes    in    the    enti: 
history  of   national   politices- 
Sullivan,   111.,   and 

111.    I  think  I  should  have  journeyed  '  the   time   of  his   death,  and   she   lived 
over  the    state    to   hear  the   others    if    {^UtTrt^Z^  nolespun^ 
the    walking    had    not    been    poor.     It    an,"  Mr.  Cannon  recalls,  "but  she 
was    a    wonderful     contest     between    colnl^'^^***-  keenjkind 
giants.    Douglas,   born  in   Vermont,   aj  died  call: 


;   he   ^ 


they   literally  picked 


week  or  two  later  in  Chicago."  You 
now  the  results. 

"Then    came    the    campaign.      Abra- 
am     Lincoln    penned    his    own    plat- 
form.    Lincoln  behaved  very  well.    " 
did    not    make    speeches.      He    did 
make    a    campaign.      He    answered, 

etters.  He  played  good  politics." 
Cannon  well  remembers  how 
quickly  after  Lincoln's  election  cai 
the  threat  of  secession.  Lincoln  i 
mained  in  Springfield  and  after  the 
campaign  Cannon  saw  him  when  he 
was  on  his  way  in  a  day  coach  v, 
Dut  a  companion  on  his  waj 
Charleston,    111.,    to   meet   for   the 

•   r<h«7-lp«tnTi   I  tiVie    in    this    life    the    old   stepmother 
.   Charleston,  |  who    caUed   him   „my  boy   Ab(£, 


politician  of  national  and  world-wide 
reputation,  was  remarkably  strong 
and  resourceful.  Lincoln  was  a  strik- 
ing opposite — tall,  angularly  rugged, 
plain  and  simple  of  speech,  but  un- 
swerving in  argument.  Lincoln  failed 
to   reach  the    Senate,   but  he  had   be-    pj, 


and   gloried   in   his   success. 
■him   *my  boy  Abe.'" 

oln    riding 


day    coach 


The 
unattended"  ... 
elected     President     at 
threats    of   secession    had    been 

is   emphasized   by  Mr.   Cannon   i. 

tithesis  of  the   way  a  President-elect 
safeguarded  from   the   day   he 


come  the  great  r 


i  of  his  t 


of  magnificent  leadership)  and  pa- 
triotism 'than  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln during  that  historic  conflict," 
says  "Uncle  Joe,"  with  characteristic 
positiveness.  He  gives  a  word  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln's  position  in  those 
days:      "And    all    the    while,    with    all 

I  the  abuse,  with  the  quarrels  in  the  , 
cabinet,  with  the   premier  suggesting  ' 

j  that     the     conduct    of    the     war    had  I 


Detcer  De  left  to  him;  with  the  fail- 
ures of  generals,  with  the  universal 
'  cism  of  generals,  of  colonels,  and 
i   of   captains;    with    the    false    re- 


ports    that 


nt    by 


•orrespondence,   with   doubt   and   fear, 
vith    the    credit    of   the    republic   dis- 
appearing— this  tall,  gaunt,  sad-faced 
m,  born  of  the  children  of  toil,  kept 
5  courage. 

"George  William  Curtis,  in  notify- 
!  second  nomina- 
the  bitter  taunts 
nd    the    fierce    de- 


ng    Lincoln    of    hi 
'Am  -  ■ 


of    eager    friend! 

inciation  of  enemies,  now  moving 
o  fast  for  some,  now  too  slow-  for 
hers,  they  have  seen  you  through- 
t  this  tremendous  contest  patient, 
sagacious,  faithful,  just,  leaning  upon 
the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by 
'its  mighty  pulsations.'  In  that  one 
sentence,"  Mr.  Cannon  believes,  "Mr. 
tis  expressed  the  great  qualities 
I  of  Lincoln  and  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  leader  of  the  American 
people." 

From  reminisceitces  of  Lincoln, 
Representative  Cannon  swings  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  influence  Lin- 
coln's policies  have  had  upon  the 
nation's  growth.  He  points  out 
that  "The  territories  which  Lincoln 
sought  to  save  from  slavery  have 
surpassed  the  wildest  speculatior 
and  prophecy  in  1860.  The  home- 
stead act,  passed  in  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration on  his  recommendation,  has 
converted  the  staked  plains  and  th« 
great  American  desert  into  an  agri- 
cultural empire  that  has  not  a  paral- 
lel anywhere,  with  the  most  inde- 
pendent, the  most  prosperous  and  th< 
richest  people  per  capita  to  t 
in  the  world.  The  newer  ^ 
multiplied  the  total  wealth 
United  States  at  the  time 
was   elected. 


found 
jst    has 


tN  personal  recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Representative  Isaac  R. 
Sherwood  begins  just '  about  where 
"Uncle  Joe"  stops.  Sherwood  is  now 
and  has  been  for  many,  many  years  a 
good  democrat,  but  he  was  a  repub- 
lican when  he  was  first  elected  to 
Congress.  He  and  "Uncle  Joe"  came 
together  to  the  Forty-third  Congress 
and  are  the  only  men  in  either  branch 
today  who  served  in,  tkat  Congress. ' 
Sherwood  enlisted  as  a  private  in  1861 
and  served  through  four  years  and 
six  months.  He  was  mustered  out  as 
a  brigadier  general.  While  in  the 
service  he  collected  ballots  during  a 
forced  march  which  helped  to  re- 
elect Lincoln,  and  in  a  muddy  uni- 
form he  pushed  his  way  to  within  ten 
feet  of  Lincoln  on  March  4,  1865,  when 
he  delivered  his  second  inaugural  ad- 

"1  well  remember  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1864,  we  were  on  a  march  in 
Tennessee — a  forced  march  toward 
the  battlefield  of  Franklin,"  Gen. 
Sherwood  says.  "The  Ohio  legisla- 
ture," he  explains,  "had  passed  a  law 
(they  had  the  old  ballot  system   then 

from    Austi 

the  field  should  vote.  The  Oni  ■  presi- 
dential tickets  had  been  sellj  lo  m» 
for  my  regiment,  the  Huh  I  io  Vfe 
were  on  a  forced  march  th  Lday  of 
the  election  of  a  President  of  Un- 
united States.  We  were  lo  Mart  at 
daylight.  Just  before  dayiin-;  I  had 
my  horse  saddled  and  rode  ba.  k  three 
miles  to  the  rear  and  borrowed  from 
our  brigade  surgeon,  Dr.  Bn.  .ver,  an 
ambulance  into  which  I  threw  a  camp 
kettle.  Whenever  we  rested  t&at  flay, 
on  that  rapid  march,  the  soldiers  of 
my  regiment  voted  in  that  o  d  camp 
kettle  In  the  ambulance.  We  counted 
the  votes  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
bivouac  fires.  One-third  of 
ment  were  democrats  and 
were  only  seven  votes  again?  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  th  whole   regi  meni." 


lien.  Sherwood  is  quite  proun  of  his 
distinction  in  being  the  only  nan  in 
public  life  today  who  stood  n  ar  Lin- 
coln when  he  was  inaugurate  and  is 
much  pleased  that  Elliott  Woods,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Capitol,  has  found 
among  some  old  photographic  plates 
one  which  shows  Lincoln  delivering 
his  inaugural,  and  Sherwood  in  uni- 
form standing  in  the  crowd  below  the 
barricade  on  ithe  east  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

"I  remember  after  the  battle  of 
Franklin."  Representative  Sherwood 
says,  "after  Nashville  and  ai  er  we 
had  driven  Gen.  Hood  and  hi?  army 
across  the  Tennessee  river,  we  were 
placed  on  transports  and  carried  up 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  <o  Cin- 
cinnati, then  across  Ohio,  and  Virginia 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to 
Washington.  We  reached  this  city 
March  3,  consigned  to  an  ocean  voy- 
age to  some  point  in  North  Carolina 
to  meet  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman 
coming  up  the  coast  from  Savannah. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  to  be  inaugu- 
rated the  next  day,  March  4,  1865.  I 
was  looking  for  a  war  horse  in  Wash- 
ington, as  my  last  horse  was  shot  in 
the  battle  of  Franklin,  but  I  was  de- 
termined to  see  Lincoln  and  hear  his 
second  inaugural  address.  I  ha<i  never 
seen  Abraham  Lincoln  before.  He  was 
theidol  of  our  Army. 

.  It  .<  i  meu 
.  _  __iust  have  been  20,000, 
with  many  hundred  boys  in  blue,  and 
officers  in  full  uniform,  inc  uding 
Gen.  Joe  Hooker.  I  had  on  my  old 
war-torn  uniform,  once  blue  now 
tarnished  with  grime  from  the  red 
clay  roads  of  northern  Georgia  and 
the  sticky  mud  of  west  Tennessee. 
My  old  slouch  hat,  with  a  hole  burned 
in  the  crown,  caused  by  sleeping  with 
my  head  too  close  to  a  bivouac  fire, 
was  not  a  fitting  crown  for  inaugu- 
ration day,  but  I  worked  my  way 
through  that  vast  throng  to  within 
ten  feet  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I 
heard  him  deliver  his  last  oration  on 
earth.     I   heard  him  say: 

"  'Fondly  do  w^e  hope,  fervertly  do 
we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  With 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness'  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphans.'  That  was  his 
last   official    declaration. 

"Nearly  fifty-six  years  have  passed 
since  that  eventful  day,  when  I, 
scarce  thirty  years  of  age,  saw  the 
towering  form  of  Lincoln,  with  a 
white  pocket  handkerchief  around  his 
neck.  I  can  see  Lincoln  in  memory 
now  as  I  sawi  him  then — a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  with  deep  lines  of  care  furrow- 
ing his  cheeks,  with  inexpressible 
sadness  in  his  face — the  face  of  a 
man  of  many  sorrows — a  sad  face, 
a  strong  face,  a  face  radiant  with 
nspiration    of    a    great 


the  republic  I  heard  Abraham 

voice    his    national    ideals    in    his    last 

message   to   the  American   people." 


GEN.    SHERWOOD    recalls    also   anr 
very    vividly    the     pall     that    toY. 
over  the  nation,  and  particularly  upoi 


he  victorious  army,  when  Lincoln 
vaa  assassinated.  "It  was  the  day 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee's  Army  at 
Appomattox,"  he  recollects,  his  eyes 
kindling  at  the  action  his  mind's  eye 
visions.  "Our  army  was  marching  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neuse  river,  ii 
North  Carolina.  I  saw  In  the  dis 
tance  a  man  on  horseback,  riding  t 
splendid  horse — riding  like  mad — and 
as  he  approached  the  head  o  " 
umn  it  was  plainly  to  be  set 
must  have  been  riding  hard,  for_his 
horse's  flanks  were  whrte  with  foa" 
his  eyes  flashed  fire.  As  he  neared 
our  front  the  rider  shouted  at  the  to; 
of  his  voice,  'Lee's  whole  army  ha 
surrendered!' 

"Every  marching  soldier  behind 
gun  voiced  the  gladness  of  his  hearf 
The  whole  army  went  wild.  That  lin 
o,f  march  was  about  ten  miles  long, 
and  I  could  almost  hear  the  last  shouf 
of  joy  away  down  to  the  end  of  the 
line.  That  officer  was  Lieut.  Riggs, 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Schofield,  " 
commander   of   our    army    corps. 


,  all 


ired   . 


was 


the  gladdei 

We  had  fought  the  good  fight,  we 
kept  the  faith,  we  knew  that  the 
was    nearing    its    end,    that    we    could 
again    go     to     our     homes     and 
again  the  angels  of  our  own  firesides. 

"And  what  a  terrible  change  from 
universal  joy  to  the  deepest  gloom 
following  this  gala  day.  On  the  5th 
of  April,  1865,  after  we  -had  reached 
the  environs  of  Raleigh.  I  saddled  up 
my  horse  to  ride  into  the  city.  I  had 
to  pass  through  the  camps  of  about 
60,000  soldiers.  Camps  are  always 
noisy.  There  are  always  some  sol- 
diers with  cheerful  voices.  They  were 
all  cheerful  then  because  they  were 
seeing  the  end  of  the  war.  But  that 
morning  the  camps  were  as  still  as 
the  graves.  I  met  a  staff  officer  and 
inquired:  Why  this  silence  in  the 
camps?'  He  replied:  'President  Lin- 
coln has  been  assassinated.'  There 
was  universal  mourning  in  the  army." 

Representative  Sherwood  says  he  is 
glad    that    so    many    monuments    have 
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American  citizen,  under 
dome.  He  made 
Borglum's  representation  of  the 
of  Lincoln,  double  heroic  size, 
mentioned  the  full-length  figui 
Lincoln  in  marble,  the  gift  by  v 
tary  offerings  of  the  people  o 
District,  which  until  recently 
in  front  of  the  courthouse.  He 
Lincoln  Park, 
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is  a  symbol  of  hope  a 
boy  struggling  aga 
an  honorable  career. 

'The   story  of  Lincoln's   humble   log 
blishes  a  mecca  where 


all    the    childrt 
gather  and  take 


of    the    natic 


the  story  j 

log   cabin, 

'    night. 


who  learned  to  read  books  _. 
in  the  silent  woods,  by  tho  lipht  of 
pineknot  fire,  and  who  became  thf 
guiding  hand  on  one  of  the  greatest 
epochs  of  all   history." 


verdicts.    But  at  least  o 


Jannon,  Uncle  Joe 


How  Lincoln  won  election 


'Uncle  Joe'  Cannon 
Tells  How  Lincoln 
Won  Presidency 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  famous  series  of  de- 
bates with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
his  appearance  at  the  Illinois  state 
convention  which  put  him  forward 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  in 
1860,  were  intimately  described  today 
by  former  Speaker  Joseph  G.  Can- 
non, the  only  living  member  of  Con- 
gress who  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with   the  martyred  President. 

Cannon,  nearly  87  years  old,  and 
with  a  record  of  forty-six  years  in 
Congress  back  of  him,  was  a  rising 
young  lawyer  and  politician  in  the 
ominous  days  of  1858,  when  "the 
Little  Giant"  and  "the  Rail  Split- 
ter" were  contesting  for  the  United 
States   Senate. 

"I  heard  two  of  the  debates  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas,"  "Uncle 
Joe"  said  today.  "One  at  Sullivan 
and  the  other  at  Charleston.  I 
think  I'd  have  journied  over  the 
state  to  hear  the  others  if  the  walk- 
ing had  not  been  poor. 

Contest  of  Giants. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  contest.  Doug- 
las was  remarkably  strong  and  re- 
sourceful. Lincoln  failed  to  reach 
the  Senate,  but  the  whole  country 
was  aflame  and  at  the  end  of  those 
great  debates  he  had  a  national  repu- 
tation. 

"When  1860  came  Illinois  con- 
cluded to  make  him  her  candidate  for 
the  nomination   for  President. 

"We  met  at  Decatur.  I  was  a  dele- 
gate to  that  convention — drove  there 
in  a  farm  wagon  sixty  miles  across 
the   prairie. 

"The  convention  was  held  in  a 
structure  erected  between  two  brick 
buildings,  with  lumber  cut  from  the 
forest. 


"Just  about  the  time  the  conven- 
tion was  organized  a  voice  came: 

"  'Make  way  for  Dick  Oglesby  and 
John  Hanks!' 

"They  came  through,  bearing  two 
walnut  rails.  These  two  rails  were 
set  up  and  there  was  a  legend  on  a 
strip  of  cloth:  'These  rails  were 
made  by  John  Hanks  and  Abraham 
Lincoln!' 

Cry  for  Lincoln. 

"The  cry  came  for  Lincoln,  and 
great,  tall,  gaunt  man  that  he  was, 
they  literally  picked  him  up  and  . 
passed  him'  over  the  heads  of  the  j 
crowd. 

"Somebody  had  asked  him  if  it  | 
was  proper  for  him  to  be  there,  as  j 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

"A  Queer  expression  came  over  ■ 
Lincoln's  face  and  he  said' 

"  'The  truth  is,  I  am  most  too 
much  of  a  candidate  to  be  here,  but 
hardly  enough  to  stay  away.' 

"The  Seward  people  were  swept 
off  their  feet  in  that  convention  and 
a  delegation  unanimously  chosen 
consisting  of  personal  and  political 
friends  of  Lincoln,  who  went  to 
Chicago  to  that  convention  held  two 
or    three    weeks    later    in    the    wig- 

"You  know  the  result.  Then  came 
the  campaign.  Lincoln  behaved  very 
well.  He  did  not  make  speeches.  He 
answered   a   few  letters. 

"I  saw  him  once  after  the  elec- 
tion at  Springfield,  Illinois.  He  was 
on  his  way  in  a  day  coach  and 
without  companions,  to  go  to 
Charleston  to  meet  for  the  last  time 
the  old  stepmother  who  called  him 
'My   Boy  Abe.'  " 


Oannon,   Uncle  Joe 


Blundered  into   a  Meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Cabinet 


HOW  JOSEPH  G.  CAUTION 
FIRST  MET  LINCOO* 

Young  Congressman  Interrupted 
a  Cabinet  Meeting,  But  Was 
Made  Welcome  by  Great  Presi- 
dent— Illinois  Statesman  Will  Be 
Greatly  Missed  When  Lawmak- 
ers Assemble  Monday. 

Bj\  MR£.    FRED    T.y  DUBOIS. 

They     are     gathering    homeward     from 
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party  of  them  to  Washington  I  was  struck 
with  this  thought:  How  like  the  school 
bey  and  girl  they  are,  although  their  hair 
is  gray.  How  like  the  college  youth  and 
maiden  in  their  enthusiastic  greetings  and 
anticipations.    After  all,  life  is  but  another 

Wherl^the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  con- 
venes Monday  many  well-known  faces  will 
not  be  present.  The  Great  Teacher  has 
called  many  to  enter  the  higher  university, 
and  after  a  brief  openins  of  Congress  the 
motion  will  be  made  to  adjourn  as  a  mark 
of    respect    and    devotion    to    the    departed 
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There  is,  however,  a  vacant  seat  in  Con- 
gress that  no  matter  who  sits  in  it  he 
will  not  "fill  if  as  its  former  member. 
After  an  almost  continued  service  of  60 
years — years  filled  with  the  fiercest  of 
fights — it  is  no  wonder  the  place  of  a  war- 
rior of  such  tried  steel  and  mettle  as'the 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  can  not  be  filled. 
Every  one  who  ever  met  him  regretted  his 


of  his 


r,  n  \>  e 


typical  of  his  en 
pthing,  he  went 
lature  nothing  c< 


ance  in  Washington  i 
life.  If  he  wanted  ai 
and  got  it.  His  was  a 
daunt. 

Soon  after  reaching  Washington  in  1SG2 
ho  thought  he  would  take  a  look  at  the 
White  House.  There  was  not  so  much  red 
tape  used  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not 
needed  as  now.  as  the  population  of  this 
country  was  some  millions  less  and  trav- 
eling was  not  a  universal  custom.  "Uncle 
Joe"  wandered  through  the  grounds  for  a 
while,    then    entered  the   White   House   and 

I  with  that  assurance  that  was  ever  domi- 
nant   simply    passed     the    doorkeeper    and 

j  looked  into  one  room  after  another  until 
he  came  upon  President  Lincoln  and  his 
cabinet  in  session.  Lincoln,  who  recog- 
nized   him    at    once,    as   Cannon    had    been 

I  engaged  in  business  in  Springfield.  11!., 
rose  and  greeted  him  effusively.  "I  reckon 
I'm  in  the  wrong  pew,"  said  Uncle  Joe. 
"Oh.  no,"  said  Lincoln;  "you've  stumbled 
in  at  the  right  time.  Have  a  cigar  and 
meet  these  gentlemen  who  are  conferring 
with  me."  So  it  is  told  that  the  young 
representative,  not  realizing  he  was 
breaking  up  a  cabinet  meeting,  accepted 
the  cigar  and  invitation  and  beramr  a 
guest  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 


Cannon,  Uncle  Joe 


"UNCLE  JOE"  CANNON  RECALLS 
LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES  AND 
TIME  WHEN  HE  WAS  NOMINATED 

^   -  .-4.; . 3.-l>-jn2 


By   ROBERT  S.  THORNBURGH 

(International  News  Correspondent.) 
Washington,  Feb.  12.— Abraham 
Lincoln's  famous  series  of  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Illinois  state  conven- 
tion which  put  him  forward  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1860  were 
intimately  described  today  by  former 
Speaker  Josesh  G.  Cannon,  the  only 
living  member  of  congress  who  " 
personally  acquainted  with  the  mai 
tyred   president.  , 

Cannon,  nearly  8.  yeais  ot  ^;a(1" 
with  a  record  of  46  years  in  congress  j 
back  of  him',  was  a  nsi tng  you  h 
lawyer  and  politician  in  the  ommoub 
favsot  1S5S  wh,n  "the  l^tle  g^'U 
and  "the  rail  splitter"  were  contest 
fng  for  the  United  States  senate. 
'^I  'heard  two  of  the  f  fates  be- 
,  Lincoln  a nd  Douglas,  a^ncle 

"the 


up  did  there  was  a  legend  on  a 
strip  of  cloth:  'These  rails  were  made 
by    John,    Hanks   and   Abraham    Lm- 

"The  cry  came  for  Lincoln—great, 
tall  gaunt  man  that  he  was,  they  lit- 
erally picked  him  up  and  passed  him 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

"Somebody  had  asked  him, if  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  be  there  as  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  _ 

••\  queer  look  came  over  Lincoln  s 
face  and  he  said:  'The  truth  is  I 
i  am  most  too  much  of  a  candidate  tc 
be   here,    but   hardly   enough   to   stay 


friends  of  Lincol: 
cago  to  that 


sly  chosen  con- 
1  and  political 
ho  went  to  Chi- 
i  held  1 


£?herTchaSon.  T  think  I'd  ha 
journeyed  over  the  state 
others  if  walking  had  not :?_ 


a  'wonderful  contest  be- 
tween giants.  Douglas  was  remarK- 
ably  strong  and  resourceful.  Lincoln 
failed  to  'reach  the  senate  but  the 
whole  country  was  aflame  and  at  the 
ra^oirifeno^\atwS^ideherehpula- 

the  nomination  for  pres-lent. 

Cannon  Convention  Delegate. 
"We  met  at  Decatur,  111.     I  was  a 
^legate    to    that    convention— dro .e 
ere   in    a   farm   wagon    sixty    miles 
■oss  the  prairie, 
-he    convention    was    held    In- 
jure erected  between   two   bnc.-. 
•gs    with    posts    cut    from    the 
stringers  cut  from  the  forest 


later  in  the  wigwam. 

'You  know  the  result.  Then  came 
the  campaign.  Lincoln  behaved  very 
well.  He  did  not  make  speeches.  He 
■msweiT-'l   a    few   letters. 

"I  saw  him  once  after  the  election 
at  Springfield.  He  was  on  his  way, 
in  a  day  coach  and  without  com- 
panions, to  go  to  Charleston  to  meet 
for  the  last  time  the  old  stepmother 
who  called  him. -'My  boy,  Abe.'" 


.  athbows  cut  from  the 
e   ends   open. 

out   the   time   the   conven- 
,-cnaizcd.    a    voice      came: 

for    Dick     Oglesby    and 


CAIOTON,   UNCLE  JOE 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  former  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  is  the  only 
man  in  public  life  today  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  ballot  with  Abraham 
Lincoln's  when  the  latter  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  well  remembers  how  quickly  after 
Lincoln's  election  came  the  threat  of  | 
secession.  Lincoln  remained  in  Spring-  j 
Meld  and  after  the  campaign  Cannon 
(saw  him  when  he  was  on  his  way  in  ! 
\l  day  coach  without  a  companion  on  his  ■ 
Way  to  Charleston,  111.,  to  meet  for  the  i 
last  time  in  this  life  the  old  stepmother  ! 
who  called  him  "my  boy  Abe"  up  to  the j 
time  of  his  death,  and  she  lived  longer  ! 
than  Lincoln  lived.  "She  was  an  il- 
literate, plain,  homespun  woman,"  Mr. 
Cannon  recalls,  "but  she  was  good  stuff. 
She  had  been  kind  to  Lincoln  and 
gloried  in  his  success.  She  died  calling 
him  'my  hoy  Abe'." 

The  simplicity  of  Lincoln  riding  un- 
attended in  a  day  coach  as  the  elected 
President  at  a  time  when  threats  of  se- 
cession had  been  made  is  emphasized 
by  Mr.  Cannon  in  antithesis  of  the  way 
a  President-elec|  is  now  safeguarded 
from  the  day  he  is  the  convention's 
choice. 

"To  me  there  is  no  greater  example 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  of 
magnificent  leadership  and  patriotism 
than  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
that  historic  conflict,"  says  "Uncle  Joe," 
with  characteristic  positiveness.  He 
gives  a  word  picture  of  Lincoln's  po- 
sition in  those  days:  "And  all  the  while, 
with  all  the  abuse,  with  the  quarrels  in 
the  cabinet,  with  the  premier  suggesting 
that  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  better ' 
be  left  to  him;  with  the  failures  of  gen- 
erals, with  the  universal  criticism  of 
generals,  of  colonels  and  even  of  cap- 
tains; with  the  false  reports  that  were 
sent  by  wire  and  correspondence,  with 
doubt  and  fear,  with  the  credit  of  the 
republic  disappearing — this  tall,  gaunt, 
sad-faced  man,  born  of  the  children  of 
toil,  kept  hiicmirage." JU-6  /  2  -  'j  >/  • 


Cantrill,  Mrs.  Elmira 


Lincoln,   Idol   of  Springfield 


|  North  Bangor  Woman  Describes  feeing 

Lincoln  While  She  Taught  in  Illinois 


Mrs.    Elmira    M.    Cantrill 

Recalls   Springfield's 

Honoring  Man. 


Malone,  February  12. 

TODAY  a  little  old  lady  is  letting 
her  memory  carry  her  back 
more  than  half  a  century  to  the 
time  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  com- 
monwealth through  the  trying  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  She  never  knew 
the  Great  Emancipator  personally 
but  passed  him  on  the  streets  of 
Springfield,  111.,  a  great  many  times 
and  a  lasting  portrait  of  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  is  vividly  imprinted 
In  her  memory  and  she  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  saw  him  in  the 
flesh  and  that  his  home  town  was 
her  home  town  for  several  years. 
;  This  woman  is  Mrs.  Elmira  M. 
Cantrill  of  North  Bangor,  and  al- 
though approaching  her  ninety- 
[  sixth  summer  and  under  the  length - 
.  ening  shadows  of  the  sunset  of  life 
I  she  can  readily  turn  back  the  pages 
of  yesteryear  and  recall  the  days 
when  she  was  a  young  woman 
teaching  a  country  school  in  Prairie, 
just  outside  of  Springfield,  111. 

If  country  teachers  in  Malone  had 
received  as  good  pay  as  they  did  In 
the  middle  west,  Mrs.  Cantrill  prob- 
ably never  would  have  seen  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

She  had  graduated  from  Franklin 
Academy  and  decided  on  teaching 
as  her  life  work.  Her  first  school 
was  in  Whippleville.  She  next 
taught  in  the  Wescott  neighbor- 
hood and  received  but  $16  a  month. 
In  those  early  days  it  was  custom- 
ary for  residents  in  the  district  to 
entertain  the  teacher  in  the  various 
homes.  Mrs.  Cantrill  recalled  that 
she  was  frequently  a  week  end 
guest  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Howard,  parents  of  Marshall 
E.  and  George  S.  Howard,  and  that 


Deep  Mourning  on  Death 

of  Emancipator  Also 

Described. 


she  attended  church  with  them  on 
many  a  Sabbath  morning. 

Life  moved  along  smoothly  until 
Mrs.  Cantrill,  then  Elmira  Lee  of 
Bangor,  heard  of  fabulous  wages 
paid  teachers  in  the  middle  west. 
She  made  application  for  a  school 
and  obtained  a  contract  near 
Springfield,  111.,  at  a  salary  of  $100 
a  month,  amazingly  high  wages  for 
those  early  days,  but  teachers  were 
scarce. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  President 
of  the  United  States  when  Mrs. 
Cantrill  was  teaching  near  Spring- 
field.    She    walked    to    her    school 


every  day,   the   route    passing    the 
Lincoln  home. 

The  venerable  lady  recalls  that 
she  quite  frequently  met  the  great 
Lincoln  on  the  Springfield  streets 
and  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
city.  She  vividly  recollected  the 
monster  celebration  staged  in 
Springfield  when  Lincoln  was 
elected  for  a  second  term.  There 
were  torch  processions,  red  fire  and 
much  speech  making.  The  Presi- 
dent was  on  hand  and  she  heard 
him  deliver  an  address. 

Mrs.  Cantrill  also  remembers  the 
fatal  day  when  news  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  came  over  the  wires. 
All  Springfield  was  in  mourning. 

Everyone  recalls  that  the  great 
Lincoln  was  deeply  in  love  with 
Anne  Rutledge  but  that  they  never 
married.  It  was  the  former  Elmira 
Lee's  good  fortune  to  have  been  i 
good  friend  of  Anne  Rutledge.  Thejj 
met  at  a  friend's  wedding  and  I 
came   well   acquainted. 

Mrs.    Cantrill   said    she 
Anne  Rutledge  deeply  admired  J 
coin  but  didn't  marry  him  bejause 
of  her  promise  to  marry  anotMer. 

Two  years  after  she  began  teach- 
ing school  in  Springfield  Mrs.  I 
rill,  who  was  then  Miss  Lee.  bejeame 
the  bride  of  Lewis  M.  Cantrill.  fhey 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Springfield, 
where  they  lived  for  ten  years.  Later 
her  husband  conducted  a  grocery 
and  meat  market  at  Mechanicsburg, 
111.,  and  afterward  they  moved  to 
Joliet,  where  he  was  in  the  whole- 
sale business. 

After  Mr.  Cantrill  gave  up  his 
business  connections  they  came 
east  and  established  their  home 
with  her  parents,  Benjamin  ana 
Electa  Lee,  who  were  pioneer  resi- 
dents of  Bangor.  It  was  there  that 
Mr.  Cantrill  died. 


Capen,    Charles  L. 
Fulwiler,   John  A. 

HEARD    "LOST    SPEECH" 


Lost  Speech 
70    YEARS    AGO 


Charles  L.  Capen 


John  A.  Fulwiler 


ONLY  TWO  SURVIVE  HERE  WHO 

HEARD  LINCOLN'S  LOST  SPEECH 


Charles  L.  Capen  and  John  A. 

Fulwiler  Tell  What  Happened 

at  Major's  Hall  in  '56 

There  are  two  venerable  men  still 
living  in  Bloomington  who  heard  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  deliver  the  famous  "Lost 
Speech"  at  Major's  hall  on  East  Front 
street,  on  May  29,  L8S&  They  are  John 
A.   Fulwiler  and  Charles  L.  Capen. 

Both  are  lawyers  and  both  still  main- 
tain their  offices  uptown.  .Mr.  Fulwiler 
is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  located  over 
111  North  Main  sri-pet.  Mr.  Oapen  lias 
bis  office  iii  the  People's  hank  building. 
Mr.  Fulwiler  is  ' :)  years  of  age  aud 
Mr.  <  'atien  is  81. 

•mythi".  r   that   Lin- 


Mr.  Fulwiler.  "Everyone  sat  spell- 
bound thruout  the  speech  and  there 
was  no  applause  until  the  speaker  had 
finished.  The  reporters  sat,  with  their 
pencils  and  pads  in  hand  and  forgot  to  , 
take  notes.  No  copy  of  the  speech  was  j 
carried  in  the  newspapers  and  thus  it 
came  to  be  called  the  "lost  speech." 

"Every  one  was  so  interested,  so  en- 
grossed; in  the  speech  that  all  else 
save  the  speaker  was  forgotten,"  says! 
Mr.  Fulwiler.  lie  was  about  twenty) 
feet  away  from  the  platform  and  saw 
and  heard  everything.  While  he  could 
not.  recall  the  words  Lincoln  used  he  I 
knows  that  the  general  tenor  of  the 
speech  was  an  argument  against  the 
attempt  by  the  southern  states  to  in- 
troduce slavery  into  free  territory. 

A  vast  throng  of  people  assembled  in 
Bleomin-toi)    ou    the    twenty-ninth    of 
May.    IS  itj      'I  It  y   drove  in   by  wagon, 
fsi  back,  some  walked,  I 
and  P   multitude  «-anio  by  train.     From] 
tf%\tt    Ion    tbi    elder    Kulwiler  and   his 
•mi-  .     '   son  came  on  a  morn- ' 
i       Chicago    and    Alton. 
'  'rested   in    politics 
■  he,,    and    Voung    Fulwiler    i 
father  to  bring  him  along  on  the  trip 
that  was  to  form   one  of  the  unforget- 
table   experiences    of    his    life.       From 
that   time   forward    he    was   an    enthu- 
siastic Lincoln  supporter  and  an  active 
republican. 

Took  Advanced  Ground 

Lincoln  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  not  a  sound  came  from  bis  auditors 
until  be  had  finished.  He  took  new 
and  advanced  g#ound  in  this  speech 
because  he  was  stirred  to  the  depths 


by  moral  indignation  over  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  Kansas.  He  threw  off  his 
habitual  caution  and  declared  war  on 
the  institution  of  slavery.     The  body 

0  fthis  speech  had  been  accumulating 
within  him  for  years,  and  here  in 
Bloomington.  in  old  Major's  hall,  the 
man,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion  met 

I  at  last. 

The  effect  was  electrical.    From  that 

I  moment  the  various  elements  that  had 
een  groping  about  were  fused  into  a 
united  party.  In  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  the  availability  and  fitness  o^' 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency  were  es 
tablished.  Two  years  later  came  the  j 
series  of  joint  debates  with  Stephen  A.  | 
Douglas,  which  made  Lincoln  a  na- 
tional figure  altho  he  lost  the  senator- 
ial election.  But  immediately  after  the 
Bloomington  speech,  the  Illinois  repub- 
lican began  missionary  work  for  Lin- 
coln in  the  east,  and  his  acknowledged 
leadership  in  the  west  really  dates 
from  that  time. 

Congratulates  Lincoln 
After  the  speech  young  Fulwiler 
jioned  the  throng  that  pressed  forward 
to  congratulate  Lincoln.  He  expressed 
his  allegiance  to  the  cause  and  he  re- 
calls that  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  kindly 
way  patted  him  on*  the  head,  saying 
to  him :  "Young  man  stand  by  the  new 
party ;  you  will  never  regret  it."  That 
evening  the  Fulwiler  boy  mingled  with 
the  crowd  around  the  Pike  House  on 
Center  street  where  Lincoln  was  stop- 
ping. There  were  calls  for  a  speech, 
and  Lincoln  came  out  on  the  balcony 
and  said  a  few  words. 

Charles  L.  Capen  was  eleven  years 
old  when  he  .listened  to  the  "Lost 
Speech".  His  father  operated  a  truck 
farm  near  the  city  and  on  May  29, 
1856,  the  oy  came  to  town  to  attend 
his  first  political  meeting.  He  followed 
the  crowd  to  Major's  Hall  and  he  re- 
mained most  of  the  afternoon.  The 
meeting  egan  at  noon  and  Iincoln  did 
not  commence  to  talk  until  about  5:30. 
Young  Capen  did  not  stay  until  the 
speech  was  finished  as  he  had  to  go 
home  to  do  the  chores. 

Mr.  Capen's  Memories 
Mr.  Capen  is  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Lost  Speech"  and  he 
has  been  consulted  by  several  of  the 
Lincoln  biographers,  including  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  and  Dr.  William  Barton.  He 
also  deliveren  an  address  on  the  un- 
veiling of  the  D.  A.  R.  talet  on  the 
wall  of  Major's  hall  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  "Lost  Speech."  Mr.  Capen  be- 
lieves with  the  late  Judge  Benjamin 
Lawrence  Weldon.  and  other  Blooming 
ton  men  who  were  familiar  with  the 
facts,  that  Lincoln's  speech  was  reallj 

1  lost. 

Lincoln  and  Douglas 
I  Mr.  Capen  says  it  has  been  incor- 
rectly stated  that  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las held  a.  debate  in  Bloomington. 
Some  time  after  the  "Lost  Speech"  he 
heard  Senator  Douglas  deliver  a  speech 
on  the  west  side  of  the  court  house 
square.  Lincoln  sat  on  the  platform 
and  listened  to  his  rival.  When  he  con- 
cluded, Lincoln's  friends  in  the  au- 
dience called  for  him  to  make  answer. 
Lincoln  arose  and  declined,  saying  that 
it  was  Senator  Dongla'p  meeting  and 
he  would  answer  the  speech  later  at 
Springfield. 


d  \n  this 

There  was  a  joint  debiatl(j  Sen- 
city  between  Senator  DrnV)U\\v?as 
ator  Lyman  Trumbull.    _^ned   the 
a    Free-Soil    democrat   <P  founded 
republican  party  when   totsnlp  in 
here.  He  had  won  in  th1.  w{chl,in- 
a  three-cornered  contet  .c0^n  feel- 
coin  was  a  candidate,  f 'l  t^rew  his 
ing  he  could  not  be  e*  deDate  he- 
support  to  Trumbull.  e  ..  ^ftB  held 
tween  Douglas  and  Tr1^1  piTntnctt's 
■  a   large  elm   trat  f  nf  town- 


a  nival  t.-'"  rttl«,in.  attcr' 

The  town  of  Ripon/^0™  ingtotff 

wards    tried    to   snat    D  .  ^  found- 


honors  as  being  the  Jce  °*  Tty  But 
ing  of  the  Republic  Stressed  W 
Bloomincton's  claimi9  "  ..„  0rganl&a- 
Lineoln  himself  whoiates  u« '  ,9  nail 
tion  from  the  day  c  the  »^gla8  in 
convention.      Writir*    toavmV)oBed  i 

1RKR    ho    staid-       "T    tlft-V©    SUV*     ..,„ 


publican     party     at     Ma:' 
Bloomingtou,  in  May,  185 
party    man   by   the   plat        / 
party  then  and  now."  / 


Carker  ,  Mrs.  Emma  -  88,  Greensburg,    Indiana 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he  st>oke   in  Greenshurg  While  enroute  to  Washington,  D.   C. 
Courtesy  of  Luther  Braden  (Letter  under  Wm.  Boyl) 


OARLOCK,    J&IURM 


'Old  Democrat'  Wouldn't  Put  Up 

Any  Republican  Except  Lincoln 


he  refused  to  allow  any  but  demo- 
crats to  be  buried  in  the  family 
cemetery,  and  today  his  grave  is 
marked  according  to  his  last  wish— 
"Here  Sleeps  the  Old  Democrat." 


i  CARLOCK,  111.,  Feb.  11.— (UP)  — 
The  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  Sunday  recalled 
today  to  old  timers  here  a  "bitter 
end"  democrat  who  always  sent  the 
republican  visitor  on  "to  the  next 
house"  but  kept  the  door  open  for 
Lincoln. 

The  "bitter  end"  democrat  was 
Abraham  Carlock,  for  whose  family 
this  town  was  named.  He  lived  in 
a  big  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
north  of  here  before  the  Civil  war. 
He  was  a  democrat  and  he  wanted 
everyone   to  know  it. 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  republican  to  ever  stay  in  his 
house  overnight. 

When  a  stranger  passed  his  way 
and  wanted  to  stay  for  the  night, 
Carlock  would  inquire  of  his  poli- 
tics, and  if  the  stranger  happened 
to  be  a  republican,  he'd  have  to 
move  on  to  the  Bcnsons. 

"They'll  put  you  up  for  the  night,' 
he'd  say.    "I  won't." 

But  if  the  stranger  happened  to 
be  what  Carlock  called  "chosen  of 
God"— a  democrat — he'd  say,  "Come 
right  in,  brother,  the  house  is 
yours." 

He  made  but  one  exception,  how- 
ever. When  Lincoln  was  a  young 
lawyer  riding  the  circuit,  he  ofter 
stopped  at  the  Carlocks'  house  fo: 
the  night.  The  arguments  were  Ion;, 
and    furious    on    those    nights,    but 


Lincoln's  rugged  honesty  and  humor 
appealed  to  Carlock. 

Carlock's  obsession  as   to  politics 
was  said  to  have  been  so  great  that 


G*x$$ut&c ,  Anne 
A  MEMORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

BY  ANNA  CARPENTER. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

She  is  a  grandmother  now,  several  times 
over,  but  a  very  sprightly  one.  Cares  and 
sorrows  have  not  deemed  her  unworthy  of 
\  an  acquaintance,  but  they  have  not  shad- 
owed the  memory  of  the  bright  May  day 
when  our  martyred  President  clasped  her 
hand  and  cheered  her  heart. 

The  home  of  little  Alice  Vee  was  in  the 
old  city  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  about 
which  clusters  so  much  history,  and  with- 
in and  around  which  sleep  thousands  of 
brave  men,  who  in  the  dire  days  of  civil 
strife  wore  the  Blue  and  the  Grey.  Little 
Alice  had  always  known  the  house  with 
the  green  door,  and  great  brass  knocker, 
once  the  home  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Washington;  and  the  spot  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock where  tradition  says  the  young 
George  skipped  stones  across  to  the  Fal- 
mouth shore,  out-throwing  all  competitors. 
Then,  one  of  her  favorite  walks  was 
through  beautiful  fields  upon  the  bluffs 
back  of  the  city,  to  Kenmore,  once  the  es- 
tate of  the  Washingtons.  On  this  old  plan- 
tation lies  the  little  burial  lot,  with  its 
high  brick  wall,  within  which  is  Mary 
Washington's  unmarked  grave,  its  exact  lo- 
cation unknown.  Just  outside  of  this  wall 
had  always,  within  her  remembrance,  stood 
the  white  marble  base  and  pedestal,  weath- 
erworn and  marred,  of  a  monument  to  the 
mother  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  and 
^  near  it,  prone,  a  long,  unfinished  shaft; 
the  whole,  the  incomplete  ending  of  an  un- 
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finished  romance,  known  to  every  child.         sisters  and 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the  his- 
toric city  was  a  strategic  point  of  great  im- 
portance. Its  possession  was  hotly  contest- 
ed by  both  armies.  Often  the  custody  of 
the  city  shifted  so  quickly  that  the  dwellers 
hardly  knew,  "where  they  were  at,"  and 
they  reckoned  time  by  the  "shellin's." 
Homes  were  broken  up,  families  scattered 
and  business  ruined  in  a  way  little  imag- 
ined to-day.     Little  Alice  was  motherless, 


"Mr.  Lincoln,  this  little 
girl  has  something  to  say  to  you,"  the  wan 
face  lighted  with  interest.  Drawing  a  chair 
close  to  his,  he  seated  her  and  asked  her 
mission.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  inter- 
view than  in  the  words  of  my  friend,  as 
heard  soon  after  the  occurence,  and  again 
more  than  thirty-five  years  later. 

"I  felt  no  special  awe  of  this  man  because 
he  was  president.  I  was  quite  used  to  see- 
ing the  great  men  of  both  North  and  South. 


. 


and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  beleaguered  I  simply  told  how  my  father  was  a  Union 
city  she  led  a  pilgrim  life.  Now  she  was 
sent  to  friends  down  in  Caroline  county, 
now  to  relatives  in  Washington,  a  City  of 
Refuge  to  white  and  black,  and  again  "up 
North,"  to  an  elder  sister,  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  acquaintance  with  military 
affairs,  provost  marshals,  etc.,  became  ex- 
tensive. She  was  in  Washington  during  the 
second  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May,  1863. 
The  Confederates  were  then  holding  Fred- 
ericksburg. Two  days  after  this  battle, 
Alice,  with  some  friends,  stood  on  the  steps 
of  a  house  in  Washington,  on  a  street  lead- 


man,  one  of  the  three  in  Fredericksburg 
who  had  voted  against  secession;  how  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  a 
business  man;  how  his  flock  was  scattered, 
their  church  building  taken  for  barracks, 
his  business  ruined  and  property  devastat- 
ed. I  told  him  how  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  recent  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
about  sixty  Federal  soldiers  straggled  into 
Fredericksburg,  got  drunk,  were  captured 
by  a  party  of  young  men,  disarmed,  and 
run  off  down  to  Richmond,  where  they  were 
in  prison.  'My  father  knew  nothing  of  this 
ing    from    the   steamboat    landing    on    the     until  afterward,  when  he  said:     'Those  boys 


Potomac.  They  were  watching  with  pity- 
ing interest  a  squad  of  weary  looking  citi- 
zen prisoners,  each  with  a  blanket  across 
his  shoulder,  marching  under  guard  to  the 
Old  Capitol  Prison.  Most  of  the  group 
were  elderly  men.  The  excited  exclama- 
tion of  one  of  her  companions,  "Why,  Alice, 
there  is  your  father!"  evidently  reached  the 
ear  of  one  of  the  gray  haired  men,  whose 
only  sign  of  recognition  was  a  quick  pass 
of  the  hand  over  brow  and  lips,  as  if  en- 
joining silence.  No  word  was  spoken  until  said: 
the  prisoners  had  passed  from  sight,  when  "  'Did  you 
Alice   said:     "But   my   father   has    always     tares 


have  done  an  evil  thing  this  day.'  A  few 
hours  later  my  father,  with  fifty-nine  other 
of  the  best  men  in  Fredericksburg,  was  ar- 
rested, and  they  are  all  lying  in  Ft.  Dela- 
ware as  hostages  for  those  drunken  sol- 
diers. The  captors  have  found  very  press- 
ing business  detaining  them  far  within  the 
Confederate   lines.' 

"There  was  an  occasional  gentle  question, 
otherwise  the  president  listened  intently, 
sometimes  apparently  amused.       Then  he 


been  a  Union  man.  I  cannot  see  why  the 
Yankees  should  arrest  him."  From  the  Old 
Capitol  Prison  Mr.  Vee  and  his  companions 
were  soon  transferred  to  Fort  Delaware.  His 
family  and  many  friends,  cognizant  of  his 


'Yes,  sir.' 

1  "  'Well,' he  went  on,  'your  father  is  doubt- 
less good  wheat,  that  in  the  gathering  has 
got  mixed  with  the  tares.' 

"  'Not  so,  sir,'  I  answered  quickly,   'the 


staunch  loyalty  to  the  government,  sought     tares  went  riSnt  into  Richmond;  my  father 


to  lay  his  case  before  President  Lincoln. 
In  those  days  of  turmoil  and  stress  it  was 
necessary  for  his  cabinet  to  shield  the  bur- 
dened man  from  the  constant  appeals  of 
the  distressed.  Mr.  Vee's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Parker,  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  en- 
listed the  interest  of  the  senator  from  her  I 
district,  who  suggested  a  favorable  time  for 
an  interview  with  the  president.  On  a  hot  i 
Saturday  morning  Senator  Hall,  Mrs.  Park- 
I  er  and  the  prisoner's  faithful  young  daugh- 
j  ter  visited  the  White  House.  My  little  friend  ' 
:  Alice,  then  in  her  middle  teens  was  very 
slight  and  childish  looking,  with  her  heavy 
braid  of  yellow  hair,  and  ankle  length  dress. 
She  was  quick  of  perception,  with  an  un- 
usual directness  and  simplicity  of  speech, 
which  in  pronunciation  and  accent  betrayed 
her  southern  nativity.  Mrs.  Parker  had  a 
well  developed  gift  of  language,  but  this 
exigency  seemed  to  paralyze  her  usual  con- 
fidence in  its  potency  for  she  whispered,  as 
they  crossed  the  portico,  "Let  Alice  do  the 
talking."  Senator  Hall's  escort  proved  an 
"Open  sesame"  to  the  presence  of  the  man 
whose  stalwart  form  was  bowing  under  the 
burden  of  a  nation's  sorrows,  and  a  nation's 
weal.    When  Senator  Hall  introduced   the 


is  with  the  good  wheat,  in  Ft.  Delaware.' 

"The  president  laughed  almost  merrily 
saying, 

"  T  never  could  argue  with  women:  I  al- 
ways get  the  worst  of  it.'  Then,  after  a 
short  silence  he  said:  'Well,  my  little  girl, 
even  a  president  can't  always  do  as  his 
heart  prompts  him;  there  may  be  some  rea- 
son why  I  cannot  interfere.  Senator  Hall 
will  bring  me  all  the  papers  on  Monday. 
If  I  can  possibly  do  it,  your  father  shall  be 
released;  but  if  I  cannot,  you  will  try  to 
ttaar  it,' 

"  'Yes,'  I  sighed,  'I  guess  I'll  have  to.' 
"He  took  my  hand,  with  such  a  tender, 
pitying  clasp,  in  his  great,  bony  one,  and 
walked  with  us  into  the  lobby.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  manner  and 
expression.  His  was  the  best  face,  but 
about  the  homeliest,  I  ever  saw;  you  forgot 
the  homeliness  when  he  talked  to  you. 

"Very  soon  my  father  was  released.  He 
did  not  long  survive  the  good  president.  I 
did  not  then  know,  as  I  do  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  what  it  was  for  that  busy,  bur- 
'  dened  man  t.o  give  me  those  precious  mo- 
ments, that  hearty  interest,  that  invaluable 
1    help." 


CARPENTER,  P.  B. 
Reminiscences  op  Me.  Lincoln.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Carpenter,  the  artist  <tfho  painted  the  picture  of 
"The  Signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion," contributes  to  this  week's  Independent  his 
"  Personal  Impressions  of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  embody- 
ing some  interesting  reminiscences,  which  wo 
copy  below: 

MB.  LINCOLN'S  SADNESS. 

It  has  been  the  business  of  my  life,  as  you 
know,  to  study  the  human  face,  and  I  say  now,  as 
I  have  said  repeatedly  to  friends,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
the  saddest  face  I  ever  painted!  During  some  of 
the  dark  days  of  last  spring  and  summer  I  saw  him 
at  times  when  his  careworn,  troubled  appearance 
was  enough  to  bring  tears  of  sympathy  into  the 
eyes  of  his  most  violent  enemies.  I  recall  particu- 
larly one  day,  when,  having  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  main  hall  of  the  domestic  apartments, 
I  found  him  all  alone,  pacing  up  and  down  a  nar- 
row passage,  his  hands  behind  him,  his  head  bent 
forward  upon  his  breast,  heavy  black  rings  under 
his  eyes,  showing  sleepless  nisrhts— altogether  such 
a  picture  of  the  effects  of  weighty  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  I  never  had  seen.  And  yet  he 
always  had  a  kind  word  and  almost  always  a  genial 
smile,  and  it  was  his  way  frequently  to  relieve  him- 
self at  such  times  by  some  harmless  pleasantry. 

I  recollect  an  Instance  told  ma  by  one  of  the 
most  radical  members  of  the  last  Congress.  It 
was  during  the  darkest  days  of  1862.  He  called 
upon  the  President  early  one  morning,  just  after 
news  of  a  disaster.  It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety 
if  not  despondency.  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced 
telling  some  trifling  incident— which  the  Congress- 
man was  in  no  mood  to  hear.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  here  this 
morning  to  hear  stories;  it  is  too  serious  a  time." 
Instantly  the  smile  disappeared  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's face,  who  exclaimed,  "A ,  sit  down!    I 

respect  you  as  an  earnest,  sincero  man.  You  can- 
not be  more  anxious  than  I  am  constantly,  and  I 
say  to  you  now,  that  were  it  not  for  this  occasional 
vent  I  should  die!" 

HIS  SYMPATHY. 

A  large  number  of  those  whom  he  saw  every 
day  came  with  appeals  to  his  feelings  in  reference 
to  relatives  and  friends  in  confinement  and  under 
sentence  of  death.  It  was  a  constant  marvel  to 
me  that,  with  all  his  other  cares  and  duties,  he 
could  give  so  much  time  and  be  so  patient  with 
this  multitude.  I  have  known  him  to  sit  for  hours 
patiently  listening  to  details  of  domestic  troubles 
from  poor  people—  much  of  which,  of  course  irrel- 
evant-carefuhy  sifting  the  facts  and  manifesting 
as  much  anxiety  to  do  exactly  right  as  in  matter! 
of  tte  gravest  interest.  Poorly  clad  people  were 
more  likely  to  get  a  good  hearing  than  those  who 
came  m  silks  and  velvets.  No  one  was  ever  turn- 
ed away  from  his  door  because  of  poverty.  If  he 
erred,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  It 
E25i2£ *%*J?°%  painful  ta8ks  to  confirm  a 
sentence  of  death.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  some- 
what  noted  rebel  prisoner,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  I  believe  as  a  spy.  A  stron"- 
application  had  been  made  to  have  his  sentence 
commuted.  While  this  was  pending,  he  attempt- 
ed to  escape  from  confinement,  anefwas  shot  dv 
tho  sentinel  on  guard.  Although  he  richly  de- 
served death,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  Judge  Ho It  in  my 
presence  that  "it  was  a  great  relief  to  him  that  ' 
the  man  took  his  fate  into  his  own  hands  "  ! 

it  the  slightest  occasion  existed  for  showing 
clemency  be  was  sure  to  improve  it.         ha{,wmS 

Judge  Bates,  in  the  same  conversation  referred 

L^w  ,d» h*  Wad  0ften  told  thc  Pres™ 

™tw   Wa8  hard,'y  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
pardoning  power."    "Why,"  said  the  Judge,  "he 
can  scarcely  turn  away  from  the  applies 
it  touches  his  feelings)  of  a  man,  and  the  tears  of 
a  woman  arc  sure  to  overcome  him !" 

.  A  PARDON. 

A  touching  instance  of  his  kindness  of  heart 

.vants.    A  poor  woman  from 
"i '•!!  waiting,  with  a  bafcy  in 

her  arms    for  three  days  to  see  the  Pi 

™  h,^nd  badf»r"ished  a  substitute  for  the 
army,  but  some  time  afterwards  was  one  day 
made  intoxicated  by  some  companions,  and  in 
tins  state  .ndnccd  to  enlist.  Soon  after  he  reach- 
ed the  army  he  deserted,  thinking  that,  as  he  had 
TOted  a  substitute,  the  government  was  not 
'    "«"l  to  Ins  services.    Returning  homo  he  was 

c^tote'shot^T?'  trIed'  "*M  and  8^ 
nnslrH  lV,T?  sentence  was  to  be  executed 
:  w?tKh^h,  ?U  M°nday  his  wife  left  "«•  home 
S.M  rf5  u/'-  >°  ei±aV01  t0  ^  «'"  President, 
thrl  ?,  a n'5',:,  She  had  bcon  Wrtiti^  li<:re 
three  days,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  her  to 
■•;<■■  in  t>;e  afternoon  of  i he  third  day  thc 
-  ;■  was  going  through  thc  back  passage  to 
^\P"  r n  •Ooms  t0  *(:t  a  CUP  of  tGa  or  take  some 
2S,'-*J'^™S  Passage-way  has  lately  been  con- 
out  o <iZdlT  thC  Pcrs<>"  P^ing  cntirely 
ont  of  view  of   the  occupants  of  the  anteroom. ) 


WashirurtQA 

■un  iiis  way  through  he  heara  a  little  baby  cry. 
He  instantly  went  back  to  his  ofhee  and  rang  the 
bell.  'Daniel,'  said  he,  'is  there  a  woman  with  a 
baby  in  the  anteroom?'  I  said  there  was,  and  if 
he  would  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  thought  it  was  a 
case  he  ought  to  see;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Said  he,  'Send  her  to  me  at  once.' 
She  went  in,  told  her  story,  and  the  President  par-  [ 
doned  her  husband.  As  the  woman  came  out 
from  his  presence,  her  eyes  were  lifted  and  her 
lips  moving  in  prayer,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks."  Said  Daniel :  "I  went  up  to 
her  and  pulling  her  shawl  said,  'Madam,  it  was 
the  baby  that  did  it !'" 

A  TOUCHING    INCIDENT. 

Another  touching  incident  occurred,  I  believe, 
the  same  week.  A  woman  in  a  faded  shawl  and 
hood,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  at  length  was 
admitted,  in  her  turn,  to  the  President.  Her  hus- 
band and  three  6ons,  all  she  had  in  the  world,  en- 
listed. Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and  she  had 
come  to  ask  the  President  to  release  to  her  the 
oldest  son.  Being  satisfied  of  the  truthfulness  of 
her  story  he  said,  "  Certainly,  if  her  prop  was 
taken  away  she  was  justly  entitled  to  one  of  her 
boys."  He  immediately  wrote  an  order  for  the 
discharge  of  the  young  man.  The  poor  woman 
thanked  him  very  gratefully,  and  went  away.  On 
reaching  the  army  she  found  that  this  son  had 
been  in  a  recent  engagement,  was  wounded,  and 
taken  to  an  hospital.  She  found  the  hospital,  but 
the  boy  was  dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there. 
The  surgeon  in  charge  made  a  memorandum  of 
the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  President's  order, 
and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman 
found  her  way  again  into  his  presence. 

He  was  much  affected  by  her  appearance  and 
story,  and  said,  "I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do 
now,  and  I  shall  do  it  without  your  asking,  I  shall 
release  to  yon  your  second  son."  Upon  this  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  or- 
der. While  he  was  writing,  the  poor  woman 
stood  by  his  side,  the  tears  running  down  her  face, 
and  passed  her  hand  softly  over  his  head,  stroking 
his  rough  hair  as  I  have  seen  a  fond  mother  do  to 
a  son.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  writing,  his 
own  heart  and  eyes  were  full.  He  handed  her  the 
paper,  "Now,"  said  he,  "you  have  one  and  I  one 
of  the  other  two  left;  that  is  no  more  than  right." 
She  took  the  paper,  and  reverently  placing  her 
hand  again  upon  his  head,  the  tears  still  upon  her 
cheeks,  said,  "the  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  President. 
May  you  live  a  thousand  years,  and  may  you  al- 
ways be  the  head  of  this  great  nation!" 
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Carpenter,    F.    B. 

fit  ftfajKBtal 

ABE4HAM_Lni COLK  * 

D   »»COtJ.*CTIO*.. 


JT*  Da**  Mm.  Truro* : 

K  is  generally  cascaded  that  democratic 
asar  atieaa  sever  bad  a  truer  representative 
•hen  Abraham  lJncom.«,  He  wm  m  far  re- 
nrvel  free*  any  feeling  of  superiority,  or 
•art*  as  a  man  ceu'd  be.  At  one  of  oar 
ksst  wn  ewatioss  I  recollect  of  saving- 
fas*  "wl  b  all  mv  (tody  of  him.  under 
Varied  en-ecmstance',  I  bad  yet  to  detect 
ate  first  indi  ration  o'  a  oon»cloo*ue*e  of 
aba  sewer  be  exercised."  This  was  said 
was  a*  dWpoM'ion  to  flatter,  bar  in  a  tort 
•f  wandering  or  inquiring  spirit,  uttered  in 
aba  aeedom  of  «ocial  intercourse.  Qe  re- 
atsrd  by  riving  ne  an  account  of  tbe  trlali 
of  tbat  rery  day.  in  retard  to  sttme  Obio 
aepeintmenis.  pleasantly  turning  tbe  rob- 
Jset  isl*  aaoiber  channel,  which  wm  hi* 
want  wbea  relet  en'-c  wan  made  to  btmtelf. 
•■e  wat  a  perfect  til  a«t  ration  of  hia  fkvorite 
sect  a  ilnes- 


Ho  eases-  eeua'ry  thin  our  owa  could 
bare  srodweed  each  a  man.  An  old  aeigh- 
be»  af  hie  told  me.  in  Washington,  tbat 
there  Brad  within  a  block  or  two  of  Mr. 
Useeta*  reaidenae  to  Springfield  an  En- 
inaamaa,  who  of  cotme  still  cherished  to 
seam*  titeat  the  Mean  and  prejudices  or  hia 
•save  lead.  TJpoa  bearing  of  the  result  of 
ate  Chicago  Coarfaatkm  la  18ao,  he  could 
■*«  contain  hia  astonishment. 

-What."  mid  be,  "Abe  Lincoln  nomi- 
nated lor  Praetdent  of  the  United  States? 
Oaa  it  be  poaMMaf  A  aaan  that  buy*  a 
— '  beefsteak   fofhie   breakfast   and 


i  lady 
r  forget  the  impres- 
wkm  made  upon  her  by  meeting,  toward 
aaaa  eee  day,  in  a  street  In  8pilagoeid, 
Ht.    Lincoln   sauntering    leisurely    alone. 


.  "Tad1  .... 
aarryhig  a  large  head  oT  rmbbage  In  the 
other,  which  erideotly  had  attracted  hit 
iMisilna  *»  P**ung  a  market  on  hia  way 
basse  lodianer. 

Oaa  afteraoon  during  the  aammer  of 
1M4.  the  Pretident  accompanied  several 
aaaawai>M  >  The  aa%  yard,  to  witness 
•mac  expertmente  with  a  sewly-in  rented 
tan.  Sabasqoenlly  tbe  party  west  aboard 
a*  one  of  the  •teamen  lying  „  the  wharf, 
on  at  to  the  merits 
■Wat  of  which  Mr. 
—  —  •"•a  *r*»  K.^fw. 
•»  Mvhto  of  Ik*  cabin.  Leaving  the 
•"*^^*laiatry  waat  forward,  and,  taking 
saw  aVrwa,  returned  with    it,    and    mid: 

J****  HP****'  aad  'eleven-Inch  Dehl- 
ffaaaf  batw.aaa  tsstftatlea  which  I 


at  one  of  the  steaaaen  lying 

AdtaeumioeMgoiag.n 
•Ma*  tarenrlW la  the  mid 


better  than  either  of 
yam."  With  that  he  held  the  as  out  at 
arm*  length  by  the  end  of  the  handle,  or 
-helve,-*  aa  the  woodcutter*-  call  it-a  that 
not  another  pence  of  tbe  party  ooald  per- 
rbrm,  though  all  made  the  attempt. 
Whaa  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  in  Congress,  aa 


•Aar  adjournment  oarafolly  tytng  op  a  par. 
eel  of  law-book*  ta  a  aflk  haialkarehJet 
He  inquired  the  object  of  thai.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  that  an  important  bill  waa 
coming  up  the  next  day;  aad,  m  order  to  be 
prepared  for  It,  he  wished  to  examine  care- 
fully the  law,  or  the  preoedenta  in  the  case, 
during  the  evening.  -  Bat  it  1*  eo  large  a 
package,  why  don't  yoi  let  one  of  the 
pagea  carry  It  to  your  boaxding-houie  for 
year  aald  hia  Mend.  "Waa-  rejoined 
the  future  President,  » if  I  take  it  myself.  ( 
■ball  he  certain  of  the  hooka  when  I  want 
them ;-  and  so,  aungtag  the  bundle  on  a  stick 
over  hia  shoulder,  be  strode  off  down  the 
avenue,  entirely  unconscious  of  say  impro- 
priety or  waat  of  Ignity  in  the  drcunv 


The  evening  of  tbe  day  (be  Dominations 
were  made  at  Chicago  was,  of  course,  one 
of  great  excitement  wherever  men  wm 


lion.  In  Tsriooa  sections  of  the  Eaaiera 
and  Middle  States,  the  antecedents  and 
even  the  name,  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  entire- 
ly unknown.  A  friend  of  mine,  being  in 
Beaton,  formed  one  of  a  large  group  at  tbe 
hotel,  eagerly  discussing  the  work  of  the 
convention.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  number 
knew  anything  whatever  of  tbe  first  name 
on  the  ticket,  and  what  they  knew  was  soot 
told.  Considerable  disappointment  could 
be  seen  in  the  faces  of  those  composing  the 
party.  One  rough-looking  "sovereign" 
from  Cape  Cod,  or  Nantucket,  had  listened 
attentively,  bat  taken  no  part  in  the  co*. 
veraation.  Torning  away  at  length,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  disgust,  he  muttered  —  k 
est  of  consummate  fools !  .Nominate—  man 
tor  the  presidency  who  has  never  smelt  salt 
water  r 

Bat  it  was  my  intention  to  give  the  read- 
en  of  the  Independent  in  this  article* 
another  glimpse  of  the  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness always  gushing  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  late  President  Tbe  «~nmrM 
of  tola  seem  to  me  almost  innumerable. 
Not  a  day  passed  when  the  public  had  ac- 
cess to  the  executive  apartments,  that 
would  not  have  revealed  a  touching  record. 
Only  now  and  then  have  these  Incideata 
come  to  light  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  regret  that  aa  additional  private  eecrc- 
tary  ooald  not  have  been  appointed,  whase 
exclusive  business  it  shook!  have  been  to 
look  after  and  keaf  a  record  of  all  caw 
appealing  to  executive  clemency.  Such  a 
volume,  embnsWn#*tne  mar  yean  of  the 
war,  would  now  possess  an  interest  aad 
value  beyond  all  price. 

A  few  of  the  cases  which  came  within 
ny  own  limited  observation  ami  knowl- 
edge have  already  beea  given  to  tae  public, 
through  these  columns.  Among  m-  notes, 
several  others,  from  which  I  select  tbe 
A  young  man,  connected  wt'h 


one  of  our  New  Tork  regiments,  had  be 
coma  to  all  appearance  a  hardened  crim- 
inal, ne  bad  deserted  two  or  three  times, 
and,  when  at  last  detected  and  Imprisoned, 
bid  attempted  to  poison  bis  guards,  one  ot 
whom  subsequently  died  from  the  effect*  of 
tbe  poison  unconi  ciously  taken.  Of  c  rorse. 
there  stemed  no  defense  possible  in  such  a 
care.  But  the  fact  came  out  that  the  b->y 
bad  been  of  unsound  mind  Some  friends 
of  hie  mother  took  up  the  mutter,  and  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  rVa-. 
He  declined  absolutely  to  listen  to  it— the 
case  was  too  aggravating.  Tbe  pri'oncr 
fserrcely  more  than  a  boy)  was  confined  at 
Kfmlra.  New  York.  The  d*y  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  scutece  had  nearly  arrive  1. 
When  his  mother  made  her  way  to  the 
President.  He  listened  to  ber  story,  exam- 
ined tbe  record,  and  Maid  that  bis  opinion  ac- 
eorded  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War; 
he  eould  do  nothing  for  her.  Heart-broken, 
she  was  compelled  to  relinquish  her  last 
bepe.  One  of  the  friends  who  had  become 
interested,  upon  learning  the  result,  waited 
upon  Senator  Hurls.  Tbat  gentleman 
raid  that  bis  engagements  utterly  precluded 
hia  going  to  see  the  President  until 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  second  night 
following.  This  brought  ^the  time 
to  Wednesday  night,  and  the  sentence  was 
to  be  executed  on  Thursday.  J  udge  Harris 
became  much  interested  in  the 
true  to  hia  word,  called  at  tbe  White  House 
at  twelve  o'clock  Wednesday  night  Tbe 
President  had  retired,  but  the  interview 
was  granted.  Tbe  "  point "  made  was  that 
the  boy  was  int anc -tiros  irresponsible,  and 
xeoutton  would  be  murder.  Pardon 
waa  sot  asked,  but  a  reprieve,  until  a  proper 
medical  examination  could  be  made  Tbia 
wsa  as  reasonable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  acqui- 
esced la  l«e  Justice.  He  immediately  ordered 
a  telegram  sent  to  Elmira,  delaying  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence;  Early  the  next 
morning  he  sent  snoUunj^y  a  different  line, 
and,  before  the  boor  of  "ecutton  arrived, 
be  bad  seat  no  less  than  few  different  "  re- 
prleres,"  by  different  tinea,  to  different  in- 
dividual*  In  Blmira,  so  fearful  was  be  that 
tbe  message  would  fail,  or  be  too  late. 

Tbia  incident  reminds  me  of  another, 
similar  only,  however,  in  the  fact  that  both 
boys  were  alleged  to  be  « Irresponsible." 
A  poor  washerwoman  in  Troy  bad  a  arm 
almost  Imbecile  aa  to  intellect  yet  of 
good  physical  proportions.  Tbe  boy  waa 
kidnapped,  or  inveigled  swsy,  by  some 
unprincipled  scoundrels,  who  "enlisted" 
blm.  dividing  his  bounty  among  themselves. 
Por  some  ,time  bis  mother  could  learn 
nothing  of  blm.  At  length  she  was  told 
that  he  waa  in  the  army.  Alone  and  on- 
friended  she  went  to  Washington  to  see,  in 
ber  simplicity,  if  sbe  could  not  get  his  dis- 
cbarge. Tbe  gentleman  who  related  tbe 
dtcumafance  to  me  said  that  -he  did  not 
even  know  to  which  of  the  New  Tork 
leglmeflta  ber  eon  belonged.  She  could  get 
no  chance  to  apeak  to  tbe  President  At 
length  the  watched  ber  opportunity,  aad 
intercepted  hfm  on  hia  way,  one  day.  from 
tbe  War  Department  The  result  waa  that, 
taking  down  the  lad's  name  and  place  of 
residence,  tale 


teak  of  the  card  and  teat  to  the  War 


The  tW  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Now  York,  (re-" 

cently  deceased),  received  inteUlgenoe  late 

that a  young  man  in  (lie  arniv. 

•wtiom  be  had  known  from  childhood,  aid 

RftO  -    I    Iffta  'Ur!.     '    dg«  KeJ 

■unn  ,,v.         lot  hi  wpwJw** 

.;■...■ 
next  day     Very  m  aob  agitated,  m  the  boy 
wuOm  kmT  oT  a  near  n4igU»or.  the 
psannma  started    ■  >.    I    Hi  Bnan,a«tG 
*  was  the  hour.    At  ganrd  told  him  that 
be  bad  received  special  order*  to  ftdw 


parley,  by  pledging  himself  to 
raspeiadbillty  of  tha  act,  he  paaaed  la.  The 
President  had  retired,  hot,  iadlflbrent  to et- 
tfquetto  or  ceremony,  Judge  K  Hogg  prcssnd 
hi*  way  through  all  obataeke  to  Ida  sleep- 
ing apartment.  In  an  excited 
stated  that  the  dispatch  annoonclng  the 
boor  of  execution  had  bnt  )oat  reached 
him.  "Thia  man  moat  not  be  abet,  Mr. 
PreaWenV'aaidhe.  *  I  can't  help  what  be 
may  have  done.  Why,  he  ia  an  old 
neighbor  of  miae  ;  I  cant  sitow  hhn  to  be 
shot."  Mr.  Lincoln  had  remained  is  &ed, 
quietly  listening  to  the  Tenement  protesta- 
tions of  his  old  (Head  (they  were  in  Con- 
gress together*.  He  at  length  said :  "  Well, 
1  dont  believe  shooting  him  will  do  hhn 
|  any  good.  Give  me  that  pen."  And,  so  say- 
ing, another  poor  fellow  received  a  farther 
lease  of  Ufa. 

Captions  persons  have  said  that,  in  cam 
like  this,  the  President  showed  weakness 
bnt  it  ia  a  kind  of  weakness  the  past*  have 
always  been  very  ready  to  forgive  ia  their 
lateral 

,  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence, 
t bowing  Mr.  Lincoln's  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness of  heart,  there  are  not  found 
wanting  those  who  even  now  assert  that 
be  showed  a  criminal  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  prisoners  at  Libbr,  Aeder- 
sonvlUe,  and  other  places.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  from  Pittsburgh.  maHag 
tbia  ataertion:  and,  in  proof  of  It,  the 
witter  says  there  is  no  record  of  the  Preel- 
t'ent's  ever  alluding  to  the  subject  in  any 
of  bis  public  addresses  or  messages.  The 
questions  involved  in  the  suspension  of  the 
■  change  of  prisoners  I  do  not  pretend  to 
he  able  to  decide.  Whoever  waa  the  oauae 
of  this  certainly  has  a  fearful  reaponsibflity. 
That  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  fault  I  do  not 
believe.  When  the  reports,  ia  an  authen- 
tic form,  first  reached  Washington  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Union  prisoners,  he  was 
greatly  excited  and  overcome  by  them. 
He  was  told  that  Justice  demanded  a  atom 
retaliation.  He  aaid  to  hie  friend,  Hon.  Mr. 
Odell,  with  the  deepest  emotion :  »  /  can 
nerer,  never  starve  men  Wee  that  ."• 
-Whatever  other*  mem  «y,  or  do,  I  never 
wflt  bo  aeaemara  to  *ueh 


eon,  anil  n 

treatment  oj  human    being*  r    "And,  al- 


wK*  what  featfaut 
be  rpoke  at  (he  Barnaore  Fair  of  thePort 
Pillow  massacre,  and  bow  be  pledged  » re- 
taliation" for  thia ;  yet  we  know  that  pledge 
wss  never  carried  into  execution.  It  was 
simply  impossible  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be 
creel,  or  vindictive  ;  and  aa  to  "indifter- 
encf."  so  ruler  ever  so  mourned  the 
desolations  of  war.  Every  individual  case 
that  came  to  bis  knowledge  of  loss  of  life 
or  limb  caused  hhn  a  pang.  No  maimed, 
tick,  or  wounded  soldier  entered  his 
kind    word.     *nd 


■n  assurance  of  sympathy— In  tone 
or  marrer.  At  one  of  the  mOel 
crowded  or  Us*,  winter's  "  levees'— whew 
the  pressure  had  become  so  great  that  the 
usual  ceremony  of  taking  the  President  by 
(be  band  bad  to  be  dispense  1  with,  and  be 
was  .-limply  bowing  bis  acknowledgments 
to  the  throng  which  surged  pa- 
eye  fell  upon  a  couple  that  bad  entered,  un- 
observed, a  wounded  soldier  end  hisplaln- 
Iv-dreseed  mother,  who  had  pressed  tbelr  way 
through  the  motley  assemblage,  to  catch  one 
gllmpi  e  of  the  beloved  head  of  the  nation. 
Before  they  could  pass  out,  the  President 
made  his  way  to  where  they  stood,  and. 
taking  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  with  a 
delicacy  and  cordiality  which  brought  tears 
to  msny  eyes,  be  assured  them  of  his  inter- 
est and  welcome.  Coventors,  sensors, 
diplomat',  passed  with  simply  a  nod  ;  bat 
that  pale  young  face  he  might  never  see 
scabs.  To  him,  and  others  like  him,  did 
the  ta'icn  owe  its  life,  and  President  Lin- 
coln was  not  the  man  to  forget  this,  even 
in  the  crowded  and  brilliant  assembly  of 
the  distinguished  of  the  land  ! 
I  was  a  Iways  touched,  by  the  way,  speak- 
ing of  soldiers,  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  manner 
of  receiving  the  salute  of  the  guard  at  the 
White  House.  Whenever  he  appeared  in 
the  portico,  on  hie  way,  to  of  from  the  War 
or  Treasury  Department,  or  on  any  excur- 
sion down  the  avenue,  the  first  glimpse  of 
bim  was,  of  cow  se.  the  signal  for  the  senti- 
nel on  duty  to  "present  anna."  Thia  waa 
always  acknowledged  by  the  President  with 
a  peculiar  bow  and  touch  of  the  hat,  no 
matter  how  many  times  it  might  occur  In 
the  course  of  a  day.  And  it  always  seemed 
to  me  aa  much  a  compliment  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  sol  Jiers  on  hb  part,  aa  it  was 
the  sign  of  duty  and  deference  on  the  part 
of  the  guard. 

In  my  last  article,  It  will  be  remembered, 
I  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  home-life  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  especially  hat  intercourse  with  Ut- 
ile "Tad."  Winiarnlincolnlcerarknew. 
He  has  been  dnei  iltan  to  me  as  a  remarka- 
bly mature  child,  moughtlul  and  seriooa 
beyond  hla  yean.  Hi|  death  was  the  moat 
terriWe  affliction  the  President  had  ever 
bean  called  upon  to  Ipsa  through.  To  the 
day  of  hla  own  tsVissmaUon,  he  could 
tearcely  ever  trust  himself  to  speak  of 
"Willie."  I  never  heard  hits  refer  to  his 
lost  eon  but  once.  That  was  tie  Morning 
after  the  burning  of  &e  fate  House  sta- 
ble*. Speaking  of  the  Are,  he  aaid  the 
greatest  lose  waa  that  of  "  WHllCe  pony," 
which,  together  wHh  one  belonging  to 
"  Tad,"  the  men  were  naable  to  save.  'He 
added  that,  when  Mule  "  Tad  "  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  the  two  ponies, 
threw  himself  at  full fength  upon  the  floor, 


eelly,  and  with  a  tftrlble  weight  at  his 
heart.  The  following  n«r*d*y  he  gave 
way  to  his  feeling*,  and  abut  hinaelf  from 
all  society.  The  second  Thursday  It  waa 
the  mmc ;  he  would  see  no  one,  and  teemed 
a  prey  to  the  deepest  melauafcoly  About 
rW.  Pf,  Vinton,  of  X/icI.j 
r  church,  New  York,  had  occasion  to  spend 
•  fa w  day s  in  Waahtogtoh.  Aa  aoquaint- 
««•  of  Mrs.  Lja*ota  and  her  stater,  Mm. 


The  setting  ^m  of  Thursday  for  the  In- 
dulgence of  bto  grief  had  gone  on  for 
aeveral  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  began  to 
he  seriously  alarmed  for  the  heatthvof  her 
husband,  of  which  Act  Dr.  Vinton  was 


the  parlor,  and  an  opportunity  was  soon 
embraced  by  the  clegymaa  to  chide  hhn  for 
showing  so  rebellious  a  dtapoattton  to  the 
decreseof Providence.  De toM bim plainly 
that  the  indulgence  of  each  feenagt,  though 
natural,  was  flnfal.  It  waa  unworthy  one 
who  believed  la  the  Christian  religion. 
He  bad  duties  to  the  Mvtag.  greater  than 
than  those  of  any  other  amen,  as  the  chosen 
lather,  and  leader**  the  people,  and  he  waa 
unfitting  hiK^u*  for  hla  rwpouatbUltlec  by 
ttuaghrmg  way  tebte  grief.  To  mourn  the 
departed  as  L>*t  belong  a«afhenlam-aot 
Christianity.  "  Yoar soo^jnld  Dr.  Vtnton, 
"tsahee, In pxmdjse,  Doyoommember that 
passage  Into*  Gospels;  fJod  Is  not  the  God  of 
the  *«d  bnt  of  the  living,  for  ett  Uve  una? 


Oft,  V-  ear 

v  jock 
plied  Dr. 
doctrine  o' 


caught  the  words 

Starting  from  the 

live  I  oMmtl  Surely 


t  lean 


he  church,  founded  upon  tin 
hritt  himself."    Mr.  iilnool- 
looked  as  ham  a  moment,  and  then,  atepphg 

forwh.i'  M '  re^  his  ajm  around  foe  cle-gy- 
man>  aawk.  swd  Jewing  hi*  head  upon  hie 
breast,  eobbwi  a$»d.  "Ahoet  amvet"  he 
*       My  dear  air."  said  Dr.  Vinton. 


of  the   Ml 


Honed  Jesus,  had  no  other  conception  than 
that  Abraham,  Iraac,  and  Jacob  were  dead 
and  burled.  Mark  The  reply:  'Now  that 
the  dead  are  raited  even  Mcces  showed  at 
the  hush  when  be  called  the  Lord  the  God 
of  Abraham,  !ba  QonW  Isaac,  and  foe  God 
KSJa  not  the  God  of  the 


of  Jacob.    Fos.MaJ*  dot  the  God  o 
dead,  but  of  ihsTafeg.  far  att  Um 
himr    radno^^pattawTai 
vl  i  sons  as  dead,  •  Joseph  frnot  and  Him- 
d  is  not,  and  y  awill  take  Benjamin  ale©.' 
it  Joseph  and  Simeon  were  both  living. 
Mgh  he  benevtd  it  h-t.    Indeed,  Joseph 
ing   taken    frpm    him,  was   the    uld- 


eon  is  not,  and  j*  will  take  B 

ButJoser^ 

though  b 

being   taken    frpm 

—  Df!tbe 

/.     At_ 

called  your  sot  Into  hla  upper  king- 
dom—-a  kingSom  and  an  exist- 
ence aa  real,,  more  real,  than  your 
own!  It  may  be  that  he  too, 
Uke  Joaepb,  bas  gone,  in  God's  good  provi- 
dence, to  be  the  salvation  of  Am  father's 
household.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  Lord's  plan 
for  the  ultimate  happfoeaa  of  yon  and 
you».  Doubt  UiwtTljhaTe  a  sen 
commuted  Dr.  Vtaton, "  unon  thai  ai 
which'  I  think  Sight  ntterosTrou,™ 
Lincoln  begmd  hfin  to  aend  It  at  an  early 
to7-*to»*m[U*  repeatedly  for  bits 
cheei5?J^'!?S<  wordaTrarough  a 
member  of  the  family,  I  have  learned  that 
the  rermon  was  asnt,  and  read  over  and 
over  by  the  Preefknt,  who  censed  a  copy 
own  private  use,  before 
poa  the  same  authority. 
«■•   'bat  Mr.    Lincoln'* 


=iiiiii|:fi|-| 
lL!iJi-n:M*V« 

•ai*H:;*il«r 


E.  Baker.  Mr.  Sew- 


and  Interested   in 


snd   gradi 
cbeerfulne 

My  friend, 
srd's  private  n 

be  waa  much  .,  . 

a  phase  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  whicl 
came  under  hla  own  observation.  It  war 
Mr.  Baker's  province  to  take  to  the  Presi- 
dent all  public  documents  from  the  Sta^e 
Depsrtment  requiring  hi*  signature.  D  ir- 
ing  the  flrst.few  oonths,  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
read  each  paper  carefully  through,  always 
renarkbg,  "I  sever  sign  a  document  I 
have  not  first  read."  As  bis  cares  in- 
creased, be  at  length  departed  from  bit 
habit  so  far  aa  o  cay  to  the  mea 
"Won't  you  real  these  papers  to 
This  went  on  for  a  few  months, 
thtn  mooifltd  this  practice  b 

"a  t)toptis  of  (be  contents.'     

btcame  more  and  more  curtailed,  and  for 
ibe  laf-t  year  hla  only  expression  was, 
"Show  me  wheiayou  want  my 

ll  is  not  generally  1— 

p>  >■ 


&onths,and  he 
»  by  requesting 
its."    UlsTUe 


ll  is  not  generally  known  that  the  speech  < 

»a\s  made  bj  the  P.  evident  upon  the  I 

'Ion  of  a  foreign  minister,  It  care-' 


ot  tbls  custom,  was  one  day  ■  , 
White  House  bf  Mr.  Seward,  with  the 
speech  to  be  delivered  upon  suoh  an  occa- 
tton.  Mr.  Lincoti  was  writing  at  hit  desk 
as  th'j  clerk  en'e/ed-a  hal^docen  senators 
snd  repmentatlvfs  occupying  the  s jta  and 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

Personal  Impressions   aud   Becoliect!«m»  by 


the   spirit 

i  ill  the  woe  of  Lear  and  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
oid  i  have  broken  had  it  not  also  hail  the  humor 
,  «-h"  "Ui-rrv  V.'iw;  ol'  Windsor  and  the  merri- 
-  "    This  is  as 


mi-Tit  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
ir.ie  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  it  was  of  Sha_ 

I  never  knew  him  i  '■  iend  for  p 

a  live  mlunti-s'  flint,  without  being  "reminded" 
of  bcmething  about  somebody  alluded  to  in  the 
coarse  of  conversation.  In  a  comer  of  his  desk 
hefcept  a  copy  of  some  humorous  work,  and  it 
win  frequent)  v  his  habit,  w  licts  greatly  fatigued, 
[,  to  take  this  up  and  read  a 
■  i 

a    before  he  left  Washin g- 

rontogotofhe  front  just  previous  to  the  cap- 

tu:t  of  Richmond,  I  was  with  hirn  from  seven 

oVkn  k  till  nearly  twelve.    It  had  been  a  very  hard 

The  i  n  ssure  of  office-seekers  was 

jun>      re  I  ban  L  ever  knew  it  to  be, 

v-t  v  ,,-m  out.    Among  the  callers 

.   a  party  composed  of  a  Senator, 


it  med  to  an  ovcrseecr,  and  to  work  upon  compul- 
sivi:,  suddenly  freed,  as  they  would  lie  if  the  South 
she  .Ul  cciisei'jt  to  |"  .U.  on  the  basis  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  would  precipitate  not  only 
tiu waives  hut  iac   entire   Southern  society  into  . 

in.  No  ivork  would  he  done,  noth- 
iut:  would  he  cr.ll.ivati  •  I , ; t s i ■  1  •  ■■)th  blacks  and  whites 
would  starve!"  Said  the  President,  "I  waited  for 
St  .v aid  to  answer  that  argument,  but  as  he  was  \ 
silent,  I  at  length  said:  Mr.  Stephens,  you  ought 
to  kiiow  a  great  deal  better  about  this  matter  than 


I,  ''or  yi 


•c  ,ys- 


:ply  to  your  statemei 
6l  the  case  that  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in 
by  the  name  of  Case,  who  undertook,  a 
ft  vi  \  ears  ago,  to  raise  a  very  large  herd  of  hogs. 
It  v.  as  a  great  trouble  to  feed  them,. and  how 
to  get  around  this  was  a  puzzle  to  him.  At 
lengjft  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  planting  an  immense 
field  of  potatoes,  and,  when  they  were  sufficiently 
grown,  he  turned  the  whole  herd  into  the  field, 
.ni.i  i.-ttiiem  nave'  full  swing,  thus  saving  not  only 
tin-  'abor  of  feeding  the  hogs,  but  also  that  of  dig- 
ging the  potatoes.  Charmed  with  his  sagacity  he 
stood  one  day  leaning  against  the  fence  counting 
hisSiogs,  when  a  neighbor  came  along.    '  Well, 


'•i;,'    said  he.  '  Mr.  (_' 


,  this   : 


all  very  fine. 


£  / 


"  who  has  been 
repapei 


in  then 
ra   V.   NasoyT      Some  ; 
it    pas    B   ;  bJel    collection    of   them 

theo'iiu-thw.     J  ameoin  :  to  write   to   'Pctrole-  | 
:.a  down,  i  ere,  an  I  1  intend  to  -tell   him  | 
communicate   his  talent  to  mo,  I  will 
,>es  with  him!"      Thereupon   he  arose, 
w3nt  to  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  and  takin  •;  out  the 
'•letter,"  he  sat  down  and  read  one  to  the  company, 
fiiuinu ■  iu  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  temporary 
other  man  would 
have  found  in  a  glass  of  grog !  The  instant  he  had 
ceased,  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  his  counte- 
nance relapsed  into  iis  habitual  expression,  and 
the  business  was  entered  upon  with  the  utmost 
earnestness.  _ 

.Among  his  stories  freshest  in  my  mind,  one 
w  nil  h  he  related  to  me  shortly  after  its  occurrence, 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  famous  interview  on 
boprd  the  River  Queen  at  Hampton  Roads,  between 
hin  self  and  Secretary  Seward,  and  the  rebel  Peace 
Co:  uiiissioners.  Being  in  Washington  a  few  days 
subsequent  to  the  interview  with  the  Commission- 
ers, (my  previous  sojourn  there  having  termina- 
ted about  the  first  of 'last  August,)  I  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  one  day  "If  it  was  true  that  he  told  Ste- 
phens, Hunter,  and  Campbell  a  story?"  "Why, 
yes,"  he  replied,  manifesting  some  surprise,  "but 
has.it  leaked  out?  I  was  in  hopes  nothing  would 
be  srjd  about  it,  lest  some  over  sensitive  people 
tie  there  was  a  degree  of  levity  in  the 
intercourse  between  us."  He  then  went  on  to 
.■  hich  called  it  out. 
"You  see,"  said  he,  "we  had  reached  and  were 
clisiusfiug  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Stephens 
said,  ittbstantially;  that  the  slaves,  always  accus- 


o-a  going  to  do?'  This  w 
the  matter  Mr.  Case  had  not  taken  into-  account. 
Butchering  time  for  hogs  was  way  on  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.  He  scratched  his  head,  and  at 
length  stammered,  'u'eil.  it  may  come  pretty  hard 
en  their  snouts,  but  I  don't  see  "but  that  it  will  be 
'  root  hog  or  die.' "  He  did  not  tell  me  that  either 
of  the  "Commissioners"  made  any  reply  to  this 
way  of  "putting  things  " 

Shortly  alter  the  opening  of  Congress  last  win- 
ter, my  friend,  lion.  Mr.  Shannon,  from  Califor- 
nia, made  the  customary  call  at  the  White  House. 
In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Shannon 
said,  "Mr.  President,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours 

in  California  last  summer,  a  Mr.  C ,  who  had 

a  good  deal  to  say  of  your  Springfield  life." 
"Ah !"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  him.  C.  used  to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those  days," 
he  continued.  "For  a  time  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  One  day  during  the  legislative  vacation,  a 
meek,  cadaverous  looking  man,  with  a  white 
neck  cloth,  introduced  himself  to  him  at  his 
office,  and  stating  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives, he  wished  to  secure  it,  if  possible  for  a 
course  of  lectures  he  desired  to  deliver  in  Spring- 
field. 'May  I  ask,'  said  the  Secretary,  "what  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  your  lectures?'  'Certainly,' 
was  the  reply,  with  a  very  solemn  expression  of 
countenance.  'The  course  I  wish  to  deliver  is  on 
the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.'  'It  is  of  no  use,' 
said  C."  'If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  not 
waste  your  time  in  this  city.  It  is  my  private 
opinion  that,  if  the  Lord  has  been  in  Springfield 
once  he  will  never  come  the  second  time.  " 

One  bright  morning,  last  May,  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  the  city  of  Washington,  march- 
ing in  procession  on  "  anniversary"  dav,  passed  in 
review  through  the  portico  on  the  North  side  of 
the  White  House.  The  President  stood  at  the  open 
•window  above  the  door,  responding  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow  to  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  little  folk?  as 
they  passed.  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  always  wide  awake 
when  Sunday-school  children  are  around,  with  one 


or  two  other  gentlemen,stood  uy  ms  side  as  1  joined  i 
the  group.    It  was  a  beautiful  sight;   tie 
cheeked  boys  and  girls,  in  their  "  Sunday's  best  "  ' 
with  banners  and  Mowers,  all  intent  upon  seeing  , 
tue  President,  and,  as  they  caught  sight  of  his  tall 
figure  cheering  a*  if  their  very  lives-depended  up- 
on it!    Alter  enjoying  the  scene  for  sometime 
making  pleasant  remarks  aboutafaco  that  now 
and  then  struck  bim,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "I  heard 
a  story  last  night  about  Daniel  Wehster  when  a 
lad,  Which  -Was  new  to  me,  and  it  has  been  ruunin  * 
i  all  the  morning.  ° 

"When  quite  young  at  school,  Daniel  was  one 
day  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  rules.  He 
was  detected  in  the  act,  and  called  up  by  the 
teacher  for  punishment.  This  was  to  be  the  old 
fashioned  'feruling'  of  the  hand.  His  hands  hap- 
pened to  be  very  dirty  Knowing  this,  on  his  way 
to  he  teachers  desk  he  spit  upon  the  palm  of  his 
'  "'>>  :;?i"^  U0:1  Poe  the  side of  his  pan- 
taloons. 'Give  me  your  hand,  sir,'  said  the 
teacher,  very  sternly.  Out  went  the  right  hand, 
£art1/  tlv;  -'» -r  looked  at  it  a  m£ 

taSri  T\?-ld'  lDjmie1' if  y°u  wU1  find  another 
hand  m  this  school  room  as  filthy  as  that,  I  will 

baekTame  '?£  f^t     ^W*0™  behind  his 
ame  the  left  hand.    'Here  it  is  sir,' was 
D  do/  said  the  teacher! 
for  this  tame;  you  can  take  your  seat,  sir!'  " 

One  day  I  took  a  couple  of  friends,  from  New 
lork,up  stairs    who  wished  to  be  introduced  to 
.lent.    It  was  after  the  hour  for  business 
calls,  and  we  found  him  alone,  and,  for  once,  at  lei- 
sure, soonaf 

took  occasion  to  endorse,  very  decidedly,  the  Pres- 
ident s  amnesty  proclamation,  which  had  been  se- 
verely censured  by  many  ire  ■  o,  of  the  administra- 
tion. Mr.  S.  s  approval  touched  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
said,  with  a  peat  deal  of  emphasis,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  I  shall  never  forget. 

When  a  man  is,  .    .    .,    . 

andfeives  satisfactory  evit  lenee  of  the  same  he  can 
safely  be  pardoned,  and  there  is  no  exception  to 
Shortly  afterward,  he  told  us  this  story  of  "An- 
dy Johnson  as  he  was  familiarly  in  the  habit  of 
calling  him.  It  was  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  Bal- 
timore Convention,  before  it  was  known  that  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  would  i  \  '\e  nominee  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Said  he,  "  I  had  a  visit  from  Colonel 
Moody,  the  fighting  Methodist  parson,  as  he  is 
called  in  Tennessee.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the 
1  hilack'li.hia  coherence,  and,  being  in  W  i 
■  n  on.  r  ;. ;., p t,  came  up  to  see  me.  He  told  mc, ' 
he  continued,  "  this  story  of  Andy  Johnson  and 
(■en.  Luel,  which  interested  me  intensely.  Colonel 
Mcocly  was  in  Nashville  the  day  that  Buel  had 
decided  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  rebels  strongly 
rciiitorccc  were  said  to  be  within  two  lavs'  march 
( it  com-.c  the  city  was  greatly  ex- 
cited. Said  Moody,  I  went  in  search  of  Johnson 
at  the  coge  of  the  evening,  end  found  him  at  his 
(free,  ck-st.'cd  Willi  two  •  ,t  ntlemen,  who  were 
w  a  Ik  ir  g  tiu  1  cor  wi  th  him,  one  on  each  sit  le.  As 
I  entered  they  retired,  leaving  me  alone  with 
Johnson,  who  came  up  to  me  manifesting  intense 
feeling  and  said  'Moady,  we  are  sold  out!  Buel 
is  a  traitor!  He  is  -Mg  to  ,.\  aeviate  the  city,  and 
in  tort; -eight  hours  we  shall  all  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.'  Then  he  commenced  pacing 
the  Ccon  agnm,  tv,i.,ting  his  hands,  and  chafing, 
i'.e  3  t-jged  tiger,  utterly  insensible  to  his 
become  cairn.  Suu«'enl,- 
Moody,  can  you  pray?' 

i"iimns  my  uawness,  sir,  as  a  minister  ofttitP 
Oc.epe!,'  rctun.ed  the  Colonel.  '  Well,  Moody,  I 
wish  you  would  pray,'  said  Johnson  ;  and  instant- 
ly both  went  down  upon  their  knees  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  As  the  prayer  became  fervent, 
Johnson  began  to  respond  in  true  Mi  tho  list  style. 
Presently,  he  crawled  over  on  his  bands  and  knees 
to  iiCviej'o  Jde,  and  put  his.  arm  over  him,  aua- 
f  ifesfing  the  deepest  emotion.  Closing  the  pva/0"' 
I  with:  hearty  'Amen!'  from  each,  they  arose; 
John:-  ii  took  a  long  hreai  i,  and  said,  with  em- 
phasis 'Moody,  1  feel  bcifci  !'  Shortly  afterward 
he  ns\ed,  '  Will  yon  stand  by  me?'  'Certainly  I 
will  was  the  answer.  '  Well,  Moody,  I  can  de- 
pen  d  upon  you ;  vou  are  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand!' He  then  eonm, in.ed  paciyg  the  floor 
again.  Suddenly  he  wheeled,  the  current  of  his 
He  ui'ht  having  changed,  and  said.  'Oh!  Moodv, 
I<  .m'twant  you  to  thin-  Mime  become  a  reli- 
gi  ^us  man  because  I  asked  you  to  pray.  I  am 
s  oily  to  say  it,  but  I  am  not,  and  have  never  pre- 
t<  nded  to  1*  reli.ious.  No  one  knows  this  better 
t  an  j  on;  but,  Moody,  their  is  one  thing  about  it 
-Tdo  believe  in  Ah.ii-htv  (ioil!  And  I  bijieve 
al  o  inthe  BiMe,  and.  !  say  I'll  be  d amned  if  Nash- 
Vii  '  shall  be  surrendered!' 
Ap$d  Nashville  iras  not  surrendered!" 


r 
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CARRENO,  TERESA 


Played  piano  for  Lincoln   Washington  -  White  House 


had  finished  modulated  into  'The  Last 
Hope'  and  ended  with  'The  Dying  Poet.' 
I  knew  my  father  was  in  despair  and 
it  stimulated  me  to  extra  effort.  I  think  I 
never  played  with  more  sentiment.  Then 
what  do  you  think  I  did?  I  jumped  off 
the  piano  stool  and  declared  that  I 
would  play  no  more— that  the  piano  was 
too  badly  out  of  tune  to  be  used. 

"My  unhappy  father  looked  as  if  he 
would  swoon,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  patted 
me  on  the  cheek  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
play  'The  Mocking-  Bird'  with  variations. 
I  knew  the  air  and  I  didn't  hesitate  over 
the  variations.  The  whim  to  do  it  seized 
me  and  I  returned  to  the  piano,  gave 
out  the  theme,  and  then  went  off  in  a, 
series  of  impromptu  variations  that 
threatened  to  go  on  forever.  When  I 
stopped  it  was  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  it  was  ex- 
cellent, but  my  father  thought  I  had 
disgraced  myself  and  he  _never  ceased  to 
apologize  in  his  broken  English  until  wa 
v\ere  out  of  hearing."  __ 

LOTTA  AND  MAGGIE  MITCHELL", 
WHITE    HOUSE    VISITORS. 

It  was  during  the  latter"  part  of  the 
Lincolns'  occupancy  of  the  White  House 
that  Charlotte  Crabtree,  the  theatrical 
idol  of  the  'sixties,  was  at  the, apogee  o£ 
her  fame.  It  is  impossible  for  any  on© 
who  is  not  a  survivor  of  the  last  gen- 
eration of  theatre-goers  to  realize  the 
universal  admiration  and  esteem  in 
which  this  admirable  young  comedienne 
was  held  by  the  American  public.  Her 
success  was  due  almost  entirely  to  her 
personal  worth  and  charm,  for  the 
pieces  in  which  she  became  famous  pos- 
sessed small  literary  merit.  Born  with 
the  true  dramatic  instinct,  she  began  her 
stage  career  at  the  age  of  ten  and  her 
early  sobriquet  of  Little  Lotta  continued 
to  be  a  term  of  endearment  until  hei; 
retirement,  in  1891. 

Miss  Crabtree— she  never  married  de- 
spile  the  fact  that  she  might  have  had 
the  pick  among  a  host  of  eligibles  for 
the  choosing— is  still  a  vivacious  and 
very  attractive  woman  in  her  sixty- 
fourth  year,  mistress  of  a  large  fortune 
of  her  own  upbuilding  and  yet  in  pos-. 
session  of  much  of  the  personal  mag- 
netism which  made  her  so  irresistible  in 
her  younger  days.  Her  memory  is  a 
precious  storehouse  filled  with  the  rec- 
ord of  her  social  and  dramatic  triumphs, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  more  sacred 
to  her.  than  her  recollections  of  many 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  companionship, 
with  the  Lincolns  at  the  White  House. 

Maggie  Mitchell,  too — who,  as  Mrs, 
Charles  Abbott,  is  still  living  at  El- 
beron,  N.  J.— was  a  prime  favorite  at 
the  White  House,  as  she  was  everywhere 
else,  for  she  had  captured  the  American 
public  with  her  dainty  impersonation  of 
Fanchon  the  Cricket  and  her  equally 
interesting  successors— Mignon,  Lorlc, 
Nan   and    Jane    Eyre. 

In  1862  Kate  Bateman  achieved  a  re- 
markable success  in  such  legitimately 
tragic  roles  as  Julia,  Pauline,  Juliet  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  iri  1864  the  Lincolns 
saw   her  as   Leah   the   Forsaken, 


artistic    Imperai 


atlo 


Bateman,  who  was  of  a  Baltimore  theat- 
rical   family,    was    a    young 
great   Intellectual    endowment   unci    pejf- 

sonal    charm  and  was  a  social  favorite    in 

elect    circles    at    ttii 
She    met    the    Lincolns    frequently    and 
visited  them   at   the    White  House. 


A  famous  woman  whose  intellectual-  [ 
ity  and  remarkable  oratorical  power 
made  her  a  person  of  remarkable  in- 
terest to  the  Lincoln  family  was  Anna 
E.  Dickinson,  who  at  that  time  was 
at  the  zenith  of  her  fame  as  a  lecturer 
against  slavery  and  disunion  and  kin- 
dred topics.  Miss  Dickinson  was  an 
early  advocate  of  emancipation  and 
was  accustomed  to  make  freqnent 
visits  to  the  White  House  to  urge  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  take  the  step.  On  these 
occasions  Miss  Dickinson  was  received 
with  the  most  generous  hospitality, 
and  her  ultra  radical  views  were  given 
respectful  consideration. 

A  fourth  woman  who  has  carried 
with  her  during  her  long  and  success- 
ful professional  career  the  happy  mem- 


TERESA  CARRENO, 

ory  of  once  having  been  the  means  of 
contributing  to  the  entertainment  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  Teresa  Carreno, 
now  the  most  distinguished  female 
piano  artist  of  the  day.  In  those  days 
she  was  being  exploited  as  a  "musical 
prodigy,"  and  even  at  that  early  age 
she  was  the  mistress  of  a  wonderful 
technique.  The  Lincolns  went  to  hear 
the  little  Venezuelan  maiden  play  and 
were  delighted  with  her.  She  was  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  and  played 
for  the  president. 

All  of  these  women  of  genius  whose 
blessed  privilege  it  was  to  dispel  a 
little  of  the  gloom  which  was  even 
then  enshrouding  the  personality  of 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age  are  still 
in  the  flesh.  Adelina  Patti,  now  the 
Baroness  Cederstroin,  is 'growing  old 
gracefully  in  her  castle  in  Wales; 
Lotta,  who  is  as  thrifty  as  she  is  men- 
tally alert,  lives  in  New  York  city  in 
a  beautiful  home  of  her  own;  Mme. 
Carreno,  whose  art  has  developed  into 
splendid  fulfillment  of  her  youthful 
promise,  is  still  America's  premiere 
pianiste,  and  Anna  Dickinson,  broken 
physically  and  mentally  wrecked,  is 
living  in  retirement  in  New  York  city. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^  jMr.    Lincoln 

sometimes  went  to  the  opera.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  ho  heard  Adelina 
Patti,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
fame  as  a  prima  donna.  The  opera 
was  "Marta,"  nnd  the  diva  sang  "The 
Last  Rose  of.Summer"  in  English.  The 
president  was  delighted  with  the  song. 
sought  an  introduction  to  the  singer 
and  invited  her  to  come  to  the  White 
House. 

The  following  day  when  the  wonder- 
ful young  song  bird  arrived  at  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deep 
in  the  discussion  of  some  perplexing 
war  problem  with  the  members  of  t 
cabinet.  When  he  entered  the  parlor 
in  which  the  singer  was  waiting  rather 
impatiently  his  solemn  countenance 
was  almost  convulsed  with  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  At  sight  of  the  diva  his 
drawn  features  lightened  perceptibly. 
and  he  greeted  her  warmly  and  told 
her  of  the  pleasure  her  singing  had 
given  him. 

"I  hope  to  hear  you  sing  -The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer'  again,"  he  said. 

"I'll  sing  it  now."  said  Patti  impul- 
sively, drawing  off  her  gloves  and  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  piano. 

She  was  in  fine  voice,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  her  distinguished  and  high 
ly  appreciative  audience  of  one  made 
her  singing  especially  effective.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  on  that  very  even 
ing  she  was  billed  to  sing  a  most  ex- 
acting role  in  opera,  she  poured  forth 
a  wealth  of  melody  with  unstinted 
generosity,  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  "Sil- 
van ee  River,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home," 
:  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye"  and  half  s 
dozen  other  folk  songs  following  in 
quick  succession. 
J  Throughout  this  impromptu  concert 
i  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  motionless  with  his 
long  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  half 
closed.  When  Patti  bad  finished  she 
turned  on  the  piano  stool  with  a  naive 
"Mr.  President,  is  that  enough  for  to- 
day?" 

The  tired,  homely  face  of  the  great 
president  relaxed  into  a  smile  which 
the  Baroness  Cederstrom  has  not  for- 
gotten to  this  day,  so  kindly  was  it 
and  so  expressive  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration for  the  singer's  art. 

"I  look  upon  your  visit  to  me  as  a 
special  providence,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
always  remember  it." 
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Carrick,   Mrs.    DeEtta 


Woman  Recalling  Lincoln's 
Election  Boosts  Willkie 


IN  POLITICS— Mrs.  De  Et- 
ta Carrick,  who  will  cele- 
brate 89th  birthday  tomor- 
row. Tim„  _hota 


Angeleno,  Who  Will 
Be  89  Tomorrow, 
Still  Full  of  Pep 

Wearing  a  50-year-old  gray  taf- 
feta frock  and  a  "Willkie-for- 
President"  button,  Mrs.  De  Etta 
Carrick  dropped  in  at  The  Times 
yesterday  to  bring  the  news  that 
she  will  be  89  years  old  tomorrow 
— Admission  Day. 

On  the  soft  waves  of  her  white 
hair  was  perched  a  cute  little 
gray  bonnet  trimmed  with  velvei 
I  violets  and  silver  berries.  Anc 
on  her  black  silk  coat  there  wa? 
a  corsage  of  bright  crochetec 
flowers. 

Peppy  and  alert,  the  little  wom- 
an talked  of  yesterday's  picnic  at 
'Sycamore  Grove,  of  her  work 
jwith  the  Stanton  Women's  Re- 
lief Corps  of  the  G.A.R.,  of  her 
I  Methodist  Church  women's  group 
and  of  the  W.C.T.U. 
|  Born  in  Watertown,  N.Y.,  she 
icame  to  Los  Angeles  in  1905,  and 
'she  lives  at  1239  S.  Hope  St. 

"I  remember  when  Lincoln  was 
,  elected,"  she  said  proudly.  "My 
{father  was  a  Democrat  and  lv 
didn't  like  it.  but  I  thought  it 
was  wonderful.  Of  course  I  wa,' 
Must  a  little  girl  — but  I  have 
always  voted  the  Republican 
ticket." 

Mrs.  Carrick  was  a  little  vague 
about  tomorrow's  plans.  Last 
lyear  there  was  a  party  with  44 
'  persons  present,  but  this  year  she 
has  no  special  plans. 

"I'll  probably  go  to  Long  Beach 
to  visit  my  cousins,"  she  said 
"They'll  probably  come  for  me.' 


C-Trthron,   Rev.    Iaaah 


Mississippi  -  L.    on  way  to  Memphis 
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HE  once  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  man  who  set  him, 
his  father  and  mother  and 
the  rest  of  his  family  free  from 
the  bonds  of   slavery. 

So  says  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Carth- 
ron,  1812  Milton  st.,  retired  Negro 
evangelist,  who  on  Feb.  21  will 
celebrate  his  82nd  birthday.  Judg- 
ing from  his  magnificent  phy- 
sique and  his  ageless  spirit,  one 
would  never  suspect  that  three 
score  years  and  10  had  passed 
over  the  venerable  ministers 
head — much  less  82.  Rev.  Carth- 
ron  tells  his  own  story— in  mem- 
ory of  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  is 
tomorrow. 

"I  well  remember  seeing  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  I  was  a  very 
small  child  on  the  plantation 
where  my  father  and  mother  and 
I  were  slaves.  This  was  in  Carroll 
county,  Miss.,  a  big  plantation 
owned  by  my  master,  William 
Carthron.  It  was  during  Civil  war 
time — a  time  of  terrible  strife  and 
excitement.  We  were  all  out  in 
the  big  yard  watching  the  north- 
ern soldiers  march  by. 

"AH  of  a  sudden  I  heard  my 
mistress  call  out:  'Look!  There 
goes  Abraham  Lincoln!'  And 
there  he  surely  was.  He  was  rid- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  lot  of  soldiers 
on  horseback.  He  was  in  Yankee 
uniform  and  I  can  remember  that 
he  looked  very  majestic — tall  and 
thin — as  he  sat  his  horse.  Young 


as  I  was,  that  scene  was  impress- 
ed indelibly  on  my  memory.  And 
I  can  yet  hear  the  thud,  thud  of 
the  horses'  feet —  all  day  long- 
along  the  road  and  far  into  the 
night  until  I  fell  asleep. 

"Wc  learned  that  Lincoln  and 
his  men  were  on  their  \w\v  from 
Memphis  to  Jackson,  the  capital 
of  Mississippi.  Our  plantation  was 
on  a  north-and-south  line  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Jackson.  It 
was  in  the  highest  heat  of  war 
time.  I  was  too  young  to  sense 
perfectly  what  it  was  all  about, 
yet  I  seemed  to  understand  the 
terrific  importance  of  whatever 
it  was  going  on.  I  remember  to 
this  day  scraps  of  conversation  as 
it  passed  back  and  forth  among 
my  elders  on  the  plantation. 

FREE   AS   THE   WIND 
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"I  remember  the  day  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  really  came. 
Lincoln  had  issued  (his  proclama- 
tion on  Sept.  22,  1862.  But  it  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  New  Year's 
day  in  1863.  v  this  act  all  of  the 
slaves  in  the  states  at  war  against 
the  Union  were  given  their  free- 
dom. That  meant  m.v  parents  and 
me  and  the  rest  o"  the  slaves  on 
the  Carthron  plantation,  for  Mis- 
sissippi was  one  of  the  states  that 
had  seceded  from  the  Union. 

NOT   ALL  JOY 

wthere  was  a  §reat  c°mm°- 

X  tion  on  that  day.  But  it 
was  not  all  joy.  For  we 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  We  had 
never  known  any  other  life.  We 
had  a  good  home.  Our  master  and 
mistress  were  always  kind  to  us. 
They  gave  my  parents  liberties  that 
other  slaves  didn't  have.  There 
was  one  strict  rule,  however,  and 
that  was  that  we  were  never  to 
leave  the  plantation  without  spe- 
cial permission  from  our  master, 
and  never  without  carrying  along 
a  letter  written  by  our  master. 
This  letter  was  a  protection  from 
the  Ku  Klux.  No  one  dared  to 
touch  us  if  we  had  that  letter 
with  us. 


"I  wasn't  big-  enough  to  leave, 
the  plantation*so  I  never  carried 
a  letter  but  my  parents  often  did. 
I  had  my  little  duties  to  perform 
for  my  mistress.  I  carried  water 
and  wood,  gathered  eggs  and  ran 
errands  from  the  time  I  was  big- 
enough  to  toddle  until  I  left  the 
plantation — a  free  person.  Our 
master  and  mistress  took  time  to 
train  us  well  and  to  explain  things 
to  us.  So  we  were  better  informed 
than  most  of  the  slaves  were." 

BLOOD  ANKLE  DEEP 

MRS.  CARTHRON,  wife  of  this 
remarkable  man,  was  not  a 
slave.  "My  mother  was, 
though,"  she  said.  "She  was  Julia 
Young,  a  Mississippi  slave  also. 
Her  master's  name  was  Valentine. 
She  often  told  us  of  the  Civil  war 
and  its  horrors — how  they  walked 
in  blood  up  to  their  ankles  after 
some  of  the  battles.  She  told  of 
the  frightful  suffering  of  the 
wounded  and  the  crude  methods 
of  surgery  used  at  that  time.  Her 
father  followed  the  northern  army 
as  a  cook.    He  was  an  Indian." 

GODS  INSTRUMENT 

MRS.  SARTHRON  recalls  her 
family  telling  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  freeing  the 
slaves  and  she  concluded  by  say- 
ing: "Abraham  Lincoln  was  God's 
own  instrument."  To  which  her 
husband  fervently  added:  "Yes, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  man. 
And  one  thing  that  will  give  me 
joy  as  long  as  my  life  lasts  is 
that  I  once  saw  him— Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  great  Emancipator, 
who  set  us  free." 
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Car tr and,  Mark 


St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Number  16 

I  SAT  ON  LINCOLN'S  KNEE 

Mr  Mark  Chartrand  visited  this 
joffioe  Tuesday  and,  in  tihe  course  of 
I  cAonservation,  stated  he  always  liked 

ml  Tnl'  me  h°me  of  his  fat^er, 
Michael  Chartrand,  at  Carondelete 
now  m  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  a  favorite 
mating  place  for  public  men  of  the 
(Republican  party  and  that  Lincoln 
!  viszted  the  home  several  tames  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1860,  and  often 
with  other  party  chieftains.  Mr 
Chartrand  was  a  little  less  than  three 
years  of  age  at  the  time    but  never 

fam  t,a11  man  with' thc<  peculiar 

^  Later  in  life  he  became  secretary 
c.  the  St  Louis  Republican  Club  and 
his  work  had  a  telling  effect  in  tte 
campaign  of  William  McKintey;  in 
tWM  nudent  McKMey  claimed 
that  Mr.  Chartrand%  work  as  secre- 
tary of  that  club,  had  a  direct  beai. 
mg  on  the  laser's  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.. 
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